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ABSTPACT 

Initiated in Lincoln County, West Virginia, in 1971, 
the study is the result of the collection and analysis of data from 
1233 students in grades 1-10, 794 parents of students in grades 1-12, 
78 teachers of students in grades 1-12, and 30 business and 
industrial personnel. In Part One of the report, the emphasis is on 
the career education treatment variable and its effect on: {^) 
languag'^ and mathematics achievement, (2) occupational awareness, (3) 
career maturity, and (4) attitudes of parents, students, teachers, 
and business/industrial personnel. Findings are discussed and 
tabulated. Part Two describes career education as an approach which 
is used to assist children, youth, and adults understand nebulous 
concepts by providing concrete experiences in all school subjects 
which relate to self, education, and careers. Included are a 
rationale, sample performance objectives, suggested approaches, and 
sample occupations. Part Three is concerned with the in-service 
component utilized in implementing career education. Included are 16 
modules of instruction which are comprised of in-service goals, 
participant objectives, instructor and/or participant activities, 
participant evaluation, and resources. Additional information is 
included about validation methods and procedures, curriculum 
development procedures, and goals for students in grader K-12, 
(MW) 
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PREFACE 

;4h,s of Van n of Ihc ^'-■^l "'']^^^^^^^^ Is the result of tin- 

^initialed in Lincoln f ' ^^^^^^ thirty-tlurc (l2:Wstu- 

colhrtion and iuialyscs of ' '''"/''' '' ', ;,,;/ ,,/ mntx-four {794} parents ul 

aents in mules one '/'';<'''^'' /';,''' ,j/ . -S,/ (78) teachers of students m 

students in mdes one >ro '^ ' S am/ industricd ,n-rsonnel. 

grades one through twelve, a.id thut^ {^m n ^^^.^^^^ 

The study annes at a eery om» u " ,„,,o..s career 

c«r.rr education is '-''''A' /y 'J^'' ,. '.^ ' „ - / s of these approaches, 

education approaches ' " refininfi career educalum or 

Educators who are <"n / n J^l^ui f nd the evaluative results and 

ncriences to elementary students "'^ ' ' / ^/^^^^ career maturity 

%>des efe.u. tlud a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

iiit^eer',::;^^^^^^^ 

'busmcss and industrial personnel. 

for career educatu>n to "'''^ '' '' .^^^^^^ to working 

,rco,ni.e //n; mv./ /•<;• sue' , «j, (,ppn, , ,,,,„/,„p<., n.sor,s and 

not onlv with students but ' " ;' ,/,.,.s/,/o that presemce and 

adminisirators l,e willin^i o ^^0^';'^^^^^^ ;,/„,„„o„, and 

leadership to local education agency . ,uwe 

l.„,unatei. for nwny ' /'' I o ,c i various approaches 

been receptive to the career 7.'''"' ' '" ^ , " , Tnwators are lo delernunc 

Sr;;^;^'/..,' rc/.a'.mr to chddren and youth. 




Daiiii'l B. Taylor 
Stall' Supi-riiUenciiMiV ol Sctiouis 
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Abstract 



Tlu' study concerns itscH" with the statistical and inrormatioiial results of 
the Lincoln (\)unlv Kxemplarv Project in C^areer Kducation. The project was 
funded under the provisions of Part 1) of the Vocational Education Amendments 
o( \ t'are-r awareness was implemented in grades on? through six during the 
first year. 1971-72. Career orientation, exploration, preparation, and intensive 
iHiida'nce and job placement were initiattui durinj^ the second year, 1972-73. Dur- 
hiji the 197:{*7 I school year, changes were initiated and additional in-service pro- 
vided to professional educators. 

This publication is divided into three parts. Each part is designed as a 
separate entity so that an individual may proceed directly to that Part which is 
of interest to him. Yet for a complete and thorough understanding of the 
comprehensive nature of the career education approach implemented in Lincoln 
Countv, individuals may wish to peruse the entire document. 

in Part One. the emphasis is on the career education treatment variable 
and its effect on language achievement, mathematics achievement, occupational 
awareness, career maturity, attitudes of parents, student reaction, teacher 
attitudes, and the attitudes of business and industrial personnel. 



The results of the study are as follows: 



Source 
of 
Data 

Students in 
tjiddes 1 S 


Number 
in 

Sample 
41U 


Kind 

of 
Data 

Language 

Acfiievoment 
Mathematics 

Ach le vemen t 
Occupational 

y .vvareness 


Method 
of 

Analysis 


Results 
of 

.Analysis 


Anaylsis 
Covariance 


All F ratios 
significant at 
the 0.01 level 


StuUonts in 
cKrules 7 8 


159 


Ca> eei Maturity 

Attitudes 
Career Matui ity 

Competence 


Analysis of 
Covariance 


Both F ratios 
were non- 
significant 


Students m 
gr.Klos 9 10 


133 


Caieer Maturity 

Attitudes 
Career Maturity 

Competence 


Anaylsis of 
Covariance 


Both F ratios 
significant 
at the 0.05 
level 


Stuilents in 
grades 4-8 


522 


C neer Education 
A.:tivities in 
tho classroom 


Percentage 
Favorable 


Positive 


Parents of 
students tn 
grades 112 


794 


Reaction to 
Career Education 


Percentage 
Favorable 


Positive 


Teachers of 
stucfents m 
grades 1 1 2 


78 


Reaction to 
Career Education 


Percentage 
Favorable 


Positive 


B J^^riess and 

Industrial 

Personnel 


30 


Reaction to 
Career Education 


Percentage 
Favorable 


Positive 
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I'arl I wo (Ir.nilx-. cari'i'V I'dih iil inii asiin approai'h wliii'li is usi'd Id assist 
rluldriMi. s DUih. ami adult . uiulcrsiand iirhulniis I'oiicrpls l)y providing coiu'ri'ie 
t'xpcriiMii'i's in all mIiodI sul)j('('is uhit h ri'lali' to self, I'ducaliDM. and cariHTs. 
( ari'iT cdiii'aiion is hasod on a lon^ raiitit* cavi'iT di'vi'h)pnii'iU process which 
hci»ins h)nL' hcl'orc ilu* child cnliMs school and continues lon^ at'liT llu' youth 
li'a\ cs sriiool. 

The nicans of uiiplcnicnlini^ the tariHT I'ducation approach is through 
relating ht'i' ^oals to uhji'ci ^oals. CarciT education ^oals iMiuT^e from the 
relalir)nship ol' lilV '^oaK to sul)ji'ct ^oals. 'Vhvsv ^oals rid'lecl coiuhtms about 
altitudes, knowhd^c. and skills of cluldriMi. youth, and adults as they venture 
into .social. I'duciUional. and careiT imicouiiUts. Tlu' emphasis m i-areer education 
is on reducin;^ tli:' dilficultiiN which occur in llu'se iMicounters with ri'aiity. 

Includi'd in this Pari an* a rationale, sample performance objectives for 
each urade, su^'^iested ri*rccx focus lor Liradi's kindergarten through six, sample 
career areas tor I hi' filli-en cIusIits, sampli' occupations related to academic and 
general educaiion coursi-s, and an approach to intensive guidance and job 
placenii'iil I'vpi-riiMicis. 

I*arl Tlirei' I'oiuerns itself with the in-servii'e conipoiUMit ulili/ed in 
iniplemenliiiL: cari'i'r education. The in-service approach is based on the fol- 
lowing assumptions: 

1 . I']du( ators are si'lf diri'clin^, 

2. lulucalors are professionally compeient. 
ii. Educators are inli'llei'l ually curious, and 

1. I'idih aiors ari' intercsli'd in professi< ":d grow th, 

The assufn[>li(Mis diclali' that in-si'rvici' • conducU'd in a climate which 
sup|)orts [)rol'essionai growth through personal insolviMnent, v^n support, social 
mobility, introspi'ctivi* articulation, feedback, and profi'ssiciiial dialogue. To 
acconiphsh its objei'tives. in siTvii e foi usi's on both process {human relations) 
and task (planning. di'velopnuMit. and implenuMUalii>n I functions and ai'tivities. 

hicluded ari' sixteen moduli's of instruction which are comprised of 
in-service ^oals. participant objei'tives. instructor and or participant activities, 
participant evaluation, and resources. Additional information is included about 
validation methods and procedures, curriculum development procedures, and 
^oals for students m {grades kinderj^arten through twelve. 
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FAKTONK 

Statistical Results 



INTRODUCTION 

Sludt'iits. pareiUs. llu' l)iisiiu»ss and iiulusiriul roniiiuiiiily, and I'ducalors 
haw ht'i-onu' paiiit'uliy awari' of tin* proMi'ins r;u'i'd!)\- many childri'n, youth, 
adults Many llu' probliMns art' caiui^d by an al)s<-nci» of a cli'ar si'lT, I'duca- 
tional, and Vartrr idt'nliiy. Kor nuuiy I'ducaiors, ihf nutans to ri'S()lyiii|» tlu'se 
probU 1 IS is llirouyli a sysiiMiialir approai'h to Ifarhin^ whicli rt'lali's lilV j»()als to 
sul)jiM-l ^()als. 

f ariH»r iHiiU'alion goals' I'ln.'rm' I'roni llu' ri'lalionsliip oT litV ^oals to 
suhji'cl u<>als. Tlu'se ^oais rt'lii'cl conci'rns ahoiil alliludi's. knovvli'd^e. and skills 
ori-hildri'n, youth, and adults as thi'\ \i'nturi' into social. I'ducatioiiai. and viirvvr 
encountiTs. riu' iMiipluKis in cari'iT t'diicalion is on nulucini^ ilu* dil'tuuliifs 
whii-h occur in tlu'st'cncountiTs wilh rcahty. 

Cari'cr I'ducalion is a part of ail acadiMiiii'. ^lMu•rai. and vocational subji'cts 
from knl<U'r^arll'n through adulthood. \v[, all of fdui'ation is not career educa- 
tion, riu' lonu ran^l* ^oal ol' carei-r I'ducatioii is to produci* responsibli' indi- 
viduals who ari' capable of making and inipliMm'ntin|.j aicurate choices con- 
ciTiiinn till' priNiMit and future. The purpose implies that individuals pos.sess 
positive attitiMli's. appropriate knowledge, and adequate skills to maki* and 
implement wise (Um isioiis. 

The course conUMit for I'areer i'ducalion is found in the courses currently 
beiuii tau^^ht ir. the elenientar\' anrl secondary schools. The content of the 
subject is related to the student's world ami the career world. The emphasis is 
defimtelv not on niemori.<im^ job descri[)tions or lists of occupations, leather tlie 
approach relates student needs, fears, likes, dislikes, abilities, disabilit ies. ap! i- 
tudes. and limitations to educational eiuleavors and career potential. 

'Ihe teadiiii^ methods or process used to illustrate abstract concepts 
related to both hfe noals and subject uoals are: field trips, inierpersoiidl inter- 
aetion. handson arlivities. multi-media, ^uest speakers, research activities, 
simulation, role playin^. and work experience. 'I'he primary focus of the process 
is the u..e of "real" experiences to illustrate abstract symbols and concepts 
related lo sell*, education, and careers. 

Career education provides meanin^ to the subjects curreiith' tau^ht in the 
schools. Individuals who ari' e|leoura^int• school systems to adopt the career 
education approach are smcerely committed lo the development of acadep.iic 
skills. Kesearch indicates that studee.ts aebii'se a hi^her level of aeademie skill* 
when learning experiences relate to tbinj^s outside the school ratlier than bein^ 
confined solely w ilhin the four walls of the c[assr(>om. The student does not 
exist solely to attend school. Nor should the school attempt to exist M-parate 
and apart t'roni Ihi' socii'tv in which il fiiuls itself. 

The burfleii to assist *MdeiUs in achie^in^ career education ^oaK falls on 
the shoulders of all e(iuc::tors. In the past, specific courses which allowed 
students lo ^ain a better understanding^ of ihemselves while invesli•4atin^ the 
career wj)rlfl have been offered to onl\ a limited number of students and then 
only at the upper hli;h school level. l*'or most siudenis. this has been too little, 
loo late, 

I'he educators in Lincoln County. West \'iruinia acieplerl the burden of 
responsibilit V to assist siudenis in aehievin'4 career eduiaiion uoals in 1!)71. A 
propo,sid^ was dcseloped which presided for a systemalic approach to career 
development in the form of a compreheiisise s< hool based career eflucation 
model iKiuure 1 ). School system f)ersonnel submitted the proposal and received 
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funding lor iin (AcinplaiA f)r()ir< i mulcr (lie provisions o^* Part I) of (he Voca- 
tional Kdiu'alion AnirndiniMils ol" \ 

*l'his (iocunuMil concerns iiscIT wiih Mic resulls of (he Ihrec phases of llu» 
career education project. It parnll.'ls the development and implementation of the 
project in the Lincoln County School System (Appendix A-IL Coals and 
Objer lives). Career education was impiemented in grades one through six during 
the first year, U)71.7l^ (Part Two: Program Description), The program was 
inipU»menlt'd in grades seven through twelve during the second year. 1972-73, 
During ihv 1 school year, changes were initiated and additional personnel 

were provided with in-service educiition (Part Three: In-Service Design), Project 
personnel consisted of Director: Herbert 1^ llolstein» Human Resource Co- 
ordinator: Daryle (i. Elkins, Curriculum Coordinator: liilly J, Burton, and 
(Uiidance Coordinator: Thomas E, Woodall, first year and Thomas M. Millar, 
second year (Appendix B-ll, Personnel), 

THE PROBLEM 

'Hie problem in this study concerns itself with th(^ degree to wliicli career 
education impinges upon its environment. The specific research questions are as 
follows; 

1. Will students in grades one through six who have been involved in the 
career iiwareness process achieve greater language arts skills than students who 
have n(^t been exposed to the career awareness process? 

2, Will students in grades one through six who have been involved in the 
career awareness process achieve greater mathematics skills than students who 
have not been exposed to the career awareness process'/ 

Will students in grades one through six who have been involved in the 
career awareness proc(»ss acquire a higher level of knowledge about occupations 
than students who have not been exposed to the career awaren* » process? 

I. Will students in grades seven and eight who have been involved in the 
caret'r orientation process acquire a higher level of career mat^.'rity (attitudes) 
than sti ients who have not been exposed to the career orientation process? 

o Will students in grades seven and eight who have been involved in the 
career orientation process acquire a higher level of career maturity (competence) 
than students who have not been exposed to the career oriental on process? 

(i. Will students in j;n»des nine and ten who ha\e becii involved in the 
career exploration process acquire a higher level of career mati-rity (attitudes) 
than sluc-'jnls who have not beecj exposed to the career exploration process? 

7. Will students in grades nine and ten who have been involved in the 
career exploration process acquire a higher level of career maturity (competence) 
than students who have not been exposed to the career exploratidn process? 

8. Will parents of students in grades one through twelve perceive career 
education in a positive manner? 

9. Will students in grades four tlirough eight indicate that career educa- 
tion activities have been a part of their curricula? 

10. Will teachers of students in grades one through t welve perceive career 
education in a positive fuanner? 

II. Will business and industrial personnel in Lincoln County perceive 
career educatiiMi in a positive manner? 

HYPOTHESES 

The researc*! hypotheses are as follows: 

1. There is a significant difference bet ween the adjusted posttest means 
of the experimental group arid the adjust»*d postU'st means of the control group 
on language acbievenienC 
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2. Thvrv is [\ si^niricanl dinVrciuv between ihe adjusted posttest means 
of the experimental uroii|) and Ihe adjusted [)()sttest means of the eontrol yroup 
on matlieniaties aehievemeut. 

3. There is a siunifieant ddTerence !)etween tlie adjusted posttest means 
of the experimental ^roup and the adjusted posttest means of the e(»ntrol j^roup 
on oeeupalional awareness. 

I. Tliere is a si^nifieant dil'lVrenee in attitudes between the adjusted 
isttesl means of the level seven and ei^hl Kxperimentai Treatment studcMUs and 



posttest 
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CAREER ORIENTATION 

Grades 7 8 



CAREER AWARENESS 
Grades 1-6 



Figure 1. Comprenensive Career Edticatjon 

For Grades 1 12 in Lincoln County. West Virginia 



J 

tin- .uliusicd |)()sti('si means o( ihr Irvi'l scmmi and (m^Iu Conlrol 'rri'aliniMil 
students 

There a Ni^inlu anl ddl"i»'n« r n. . nmpi'lenc e helwren lliv a<l!iisti'd 
fXKiii'st ini'ansof ihe le\e| se\en ai;d vi^hi l ApernntMital Tn-ainient students iuul 
the adjusii'd posttest nuMns of ihi' si'Mmi and m\h[ Control in-atnuMit 

slU(hMll.s. 

ll^^Ti' is a M^niluinu <!d*le.enee \n attitudes l)i'tW(UMi \hv adjusted 
P»Jslt(M nit'ans nf ilu' li'Vi-l nnie and tiMi i:\peiiinental Treatment studiMits and 
the adjusti'd pnsiti'si nu'aiis of thi' Uni'l nnie and ten Control Trealiucnl 

SludlMlts 

i. Then' is a si^nifu ant (hnVrcnei' in eonipi'iiMUe Ix'twcen ihi' adjusted 
poslli'si mi'aiis of the le\i'l nine nid ten lApi'mni-ntal Treatmi-nt stU(hMits and 
the adjUsti'd f)ostti\st ini'ans ol" the ii'\el nini' and tiMi Control 'TreatmiMit 

SllldlMlIs. 

S. There is a difreriMue in a la\ oral)h' diri'et ion hi'tweiMi thi positivi'and 
ne^ali\e rea<'(ions n\' piuiMits about eari'er lulueatioti on tlu' Parent Opinion 
Sur\ i>\ . 

\l Vhvrv IS ;i differiMiee in a la\oral)le diri'ction bet wei-n the positive and 
ne^aiiw n-aetions ot' studiMits eoneerinnti tlu' de^rei' of eari'er education aeli- 
viiies pro\i(U'd 1)\ ii-aehers. 

''l^^'re is a differenee in a favorable direetion l)et\veen the positive 
and neuatiM' ri^actions about career I'ducation on the Ti'acher ()pinir)n Survey. 

11. 'Ihi'ri' IS a differi'iu'i' in a favorable diri'ction hi'iween the positive 
and iiejiatiM- reachi)ns ;ibout career educaticn on the business and Induslrv 
Opinion Sur\e\ 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Lincoln County is locati'd in the central-westi'rn [)ortion of the State. 'I'he 
surface i'eijti'ris ot he county an* di'terinined by three rivi^s; (luyandotte. Mud. 
and Coal. None oi" the land area is oceupied by urban centers of more than 
2.()()(^ DopuUition. I'he lar^»'st populated area is Hamlin. Lincoln County lies in 
the periphery of tlie cities of Huntington and Charleston. 

'!he LinoLi County school systi'in in UH)9-7() had a total of 5,31^2 
.students iMirolled. 'The I'lirollment was composi'd f)f students in grades 1-8 

an.l 1 ,5iSl) students in grades 

A:, schools (Tal)li' 1) in Lincoln Countv wire included in tlie career 
education project with the exception of the Karly (Miildhood Kducation Center 
(siatewidi' kinder^«ar! en was mandated for tlie st'hool veai 1972*73). 'The 
Lincoln County school s\sti>m i^irades one through twelve) is composed of 
twenty (WO si'[)arate schools. Tour of llu'si* schools serve ^radi'S l'(i, f )Urteen 
.serve ^^rades 1 S. two serve tirades 7-11!. and two ser e grades 9*1 2. 

in addition to these scliools. a county vocational tet'linical center is 
located in llanihn. Vocational technical education is available to students in 
grades 10 throuuh 1 2. 

'The enrollment flurin^ the 1972-73 school vear was 5,17.'). Knrollment 
consisted of 2Xu)^\ students in grades l-*i. H'M) students in grades 7-H. 1,581 
students in grades 912, and 108 special education students. 



SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

TTie study was dividi'd into three pliasis. The first phase relates to Career 
Awareness for students in grades one throu^li six. 'Tlie (\ireer Orientation and 
Kxplora'ion phasi' conciTns itsi'lf with students in grades seven through ten. 'The 
third part is called the Comprehensive Career Kducation phase and is c(^neerned 
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01 
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830 
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108 



with opinions tVoiii sliultMils. partMits. (rarluTs. and biisiiu'ss and indiislrial 
prrsomiel. 

SAMPLK 

Career Awareness Sample 

Lini'oln County K\tMnplar\ Protirani was initiated in ei^hl elyinnitary 
idtN nuv through in Ww tall iif 1971. liilact ^^roups of ^tiidrnts 

were assiuuiui to (lu^ i'xpt^rinienlal and control ^^roiips. I sin^ a table of rand<Mn 

numbers, sliidents were randi)nily selected frf)ni intaet groups to participate in 

the study. 

Notation and sample si/e fi)r tin* treatment groups (experimental I'l and 
eontrol To ) and ^rade levels i first '^rade Lj . second tirade third ^rade • 
fourth ^^l(le l.j. fiftli j^rade l.f,. and sixth orade l^;) are as follows: 
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I)iirin«i {\\v I'.rn 71! school yi*ai\ (wo (housaiul, four hundred Ihirly-six 
(li.l.'iT)) students were eiiroHed in •grades one through six. The student popuhe 
tion in the career i»(hU'al ion f)r().uraiii waseii»hl hundri'd, iM^^hty-seven (887). The 
p()f)ulati()n wlio wen* not involved in (hi* ean-er education program consisti'd of 
one thousand, I'lvi- hundred, forty-nine ( 1 ,rvU) ) students. 

Of the eiiinlivn (IS) I'lcnuMUary schools in Lincohi County, one or more 
(»f till' t,,.\dty in ei^ht (8) schools weri' invohi'd in the can-er education program, 
TwiMity-nine nuMnbers of the profissional raeulty ri'ceived in-service training and 
suhsi'(|Uently inif)liMnen(ed careiM' education in (heir classes. KiTty two members 
of the professional facullv wi-re not involved in career education during the Fall 
of 1971. 

Kiiihty students (experimental and control) tVom each yrade level were 
pri'lested in SeptembiT 1971 utilizing the Occupational Awareness Test. To be 
included in the (rea(ment groups, n pretes( score on (he ()ccupa(ional Awareness 
Test and posttest .scores on the Kan»;ua^e Achievement Test, Mathematics 
.AchievenuMil Test, and the Occupational Awareness Test were required. Stu- 
dents not participating in Ihe testing sii'iation lor all three instruments were 
removed from tin* sample. 

The sample si/e was reduced from n 210 for the experimental treatment 
^roup to n 211. The sample si/.e for Ihe control treatment ^roup was reduced 
from n 210 (o u 20:'). In many ins(ances. the investij^ator possessed partial data 
on particular slurlents. However, if complete data were not available, the 
participant was removed from the sample. 

Career Orientation atid Kxploration Sample 

Tlu» Lincoln County Mxemplary Program was initialed in grades .seven 
through ti'ii in the fall of 1972. The experimental and control students were 
randomly selected from intact classes of students lor each of the four grade 
levels involvi»d in the study. The experimental s(uden(s w'ere selected from 
i.incoln Counly schools. The c()n(rol sdidents were selected from a comparable 
counts' school system which was not i!:volved in career education. Notation and 
sample si/e for the treatment groups (experimeiUal T\ and control ^ T2)and 
grade levels (sevi'nlh and eiglUh grades ^ L^,^ and ninth and tenth griudes = 
Ly-io) are as follows: 



^7-8 1-9-10 



n BO 


M 80 


n 80 


n 80 



Comprehensive Career Education Sample 

During (he 1971-7-1 school years, career education was initiated in all 
twenty-two schools. Sludenis in (he sample came From intact classes in grades 
four through eight. All parents of students in grades one through twelve received 
the survey instrument used in the study. The sample consists of those parents 
who returned the survey instrument completed. All teachers of students In 
grades one through twelve were provided with a survey instrument. The sample 
consists of those teacht^rs who returned the survey instrument completed. 
lUisinessand industrial i^ersonnel were randomly .selected and interviewed. 

Thv siunple included in this phase of the study is as follows: 
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Number 


Siudenis 




P.uotiis 






78 


Busitit'ss iUu\ 

Indusli Kil PtJisonnt'l 


30 



INSTRUMENTATION 

CariHT Awaroin^ss Instrumentation 

TUrvv lest instrunuMils were administered to the experimental and control 
liroups California l.anjiua^e Achievement Tests, Calitornia Mathematics Achieve- 
ment Tests and Occupational Awareness Tests were administered by testing 
sp(»cialists and program supervisors. Tlie achievement tests were devised by 
Frnesl W Tie^s and Willis W. Clark. The awareness test was devised by Thomas 
K. Woodail. Hiilv J. Burton. Daryle C. Klkins and Herbert H. Ilolstein (Appendix 
AD. 

(*areer Orientation and Kxploration Instrumentation 

Tiic Career Maluritv inventory (CMI) Attitude Test was employed to 
pretest the students in the studv. The CMI Attitude Test and Parts 1 and 5 ot 
the CMI Com[)etenci' Test were employed to posttest the students in the study. 
Tht' CMI was devised hy John O. Crites (Appendix A-1). 
Comprehensive Career Kducation Instrumentation 

Knur instruments were utilized in this phase ol' the study. The Career 
Kducation Scale Student was devised hy Joseph C. Kreund. The Parents Opinmn 
Survey, Teacher Opinion Survey, and Business and Industrial Opinion vSurvey 
were devised hy Le\'ene A. Olson (Appendix A-I). 

SPECIFIC DESIGN 

Career Awareness Specific Design 

The students participating in this study were pretested in September 1971 . 
The )ccupatioiuil Awareness Test was used tor the pretest. The posttests were 
administered in Mav 197l>, The posttests included the California Language 
Achievement Test, California Nhithematics Achievement Test, and the Occupa- 
tional Awareness Test. 

The independent variables and covariates were: Pretest score X], and 
(;rade Level Xo. The dependent or experimental variables were: Language 
Achievement Yi'. Mathematics Achievement Y2» and Occupational Aware- 
ness \:]. 

An analysis of covariance (Multiple Regression Analysis) was utihzed to 
determine if a difference existed between the adjusted posttest scores ol the 
experimental group and the adjusti'd posttest scores of the control group on the 
three dependent variables. Null hypotheses were rejected at the 0.01 level of 
significmue usini^ a oirectional or one-tailed test. 

The design of this studv was quasi experimental design 10 (Pretest Posttest 
Nonequiyalent Control Croup l)esi[.n) described as follows by Campbell and 
Stanley/ 

0X0 



0 0 
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I'llC CXI)!'!'!!!!!'!!!;!! 



,. . , loiiiiol ormp^ (lid 1101 liavo pri'-i'xpfrinienlal 

.a.npl.n^. ,.,,n,v;,lnHv S.,l„....,s u.mv n,.i assif.,,.,! to ir^atnuMU on.ups raS^^ 
! in.'V'?'";'" '^'•'^•."""'"!'- ''MHTinuwHal siuci.nts w.-r. raiulomlv selcrlrd 
mm m UK classic ol sliuinil involwd in tlu- lar*rr AwartMU'ss Program wli-'e 

• r.:;.ioa';'lh,7l^^^^^^ w..>r. s.U.c.u.ci Iro.n rnuaini,,^ students who had no 
partii ipati'd in tin- ( aiviT AwariMU-ss I'roi-rani. 

Till" aiiaiysi-, of .•,)\arian( i> was applied lo vii'id on F , valiu« for lant>iiai?e 
|.' l;|;;v-.nu,^^ w.l. . t,,,- n,a,hnna,i..s aduevenuMU and l-^, value lor cSp^- 

Kxperinienlal Control 



n ?\A 


6 


n ?05 









Dim; lo [bv widt' ri\\\^v of scoivs on the pretest and subsequent positests a 
Inu ^^an^t()rnlall()»l was utilized, 'lo effectively estimate the enefficients. more 
<iala are ri'(|mn'(i ilian were available at eacb urade level in tbestudv. Therefore 
ail iirade levi'ls wKlnn xwvh treatnuMit were urouped. 

Tile model usi'd to transform the data is as follows: 
Loii V a • l>i (K\[)i'»*imental versus control) 
' 1)^> Loii ( iVetest score) 
* \y] Lou ("«rade li'vel) 

OK 

V K (Pri'test b^) ((Irade Level b:^) 
wluM-e [he value of K depends on whether the treatment was applied. 
Career Orientation and Kxploration Specific Desij^n 

An anal\sis ..f Covariancc iMultiple Keoression Analysis) was utilized 
to deiermnie il a dillerenee existed between the adjusted posttest means of the 
cxpernneiUal groups and the adjusted p;)sttest means of the control groups Null 
hypi^lheses were rejected at tbe O.Uo level of significance, a directional or 
iMie-tailed lest bcniu used. Students were pretested m the Kail of 191^ and 
|)osllesied in the Spring of H)?.']. 

The dcsi^n of tbestudv was quasi -experimental design U) (pre-test-Posttest 
Noneqnivalent Control Croup Design) described as follows bv Campbell and 
Stanlev.'* 



0 



X 



(3 



0 

In this study. desit|!i 10 was replicated in four diffiMent set'-n^^s. The modifica- 
lion ol desinn \i) iMuplo-ed experniieiUal iTp and control (To) treatments in 
lour settiii^s (two for Ly.j^ and two for Lq.io). 
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0 X 0 


0X0 


0 X 0 


0X0 


n 0 


0 0 
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Tlu' i'xpi»riiii(Mi(al and cDiitrol groups may not havf pri'-i'xperiiiUMUal 
sa'iiplinus iH|uivaltMU'iv SubnM ts wrvv not assi^ni'd iD tri'alnKMit groups randiHnly 
I'rDm a I'Dninion pi)pulalii)n. I1u» i'\f)i»riniiMilal sludiMils wvrv si*liH'ti*d Trom 
inlai't idassrs of caret^r t^ducation sUkUmiIs svliili' llu' cDnlrol sludiMits wen* 
srh'cU'd from iho sludonls wlu) had not btvn i»\pi)sod to i-anvr fdui'aLiDii. 

Coinpri'hiMisivf Carter Kducalion SpfeiTic Design 

I'lu' (lesion of llu» sUidy is sm h that it rtHjUiri'd the ^allu'rin^, s^ nlhesis. 
and analysis of information from a numl)i*r of soiinnvs. Data wore I'olliTled in 
the ball of H^73. I'he proci'ss iiiili/.ed was as follows: 



Source 
of 

Data 


Number 
in 

Sample 


Type 

of 
Data 


Method 

0* 

Analysis 






Opinions 


Pv.i i:i!nt.?(|e? 
f- .iv(jral)l(; 






Opinions 


Purccni.uje 
Fiivor.ihli; 


1 P.JChtM s 


m 


Opinions 


PercL'ntif(}L' 


BtisifiPS'. .;rul 
liuiusit 

PtM-.nfWlt'l 


30 


Opinions 


PerconliUio 
F.ivoiiil)le 



KKSULTS 

Caret-r Awanness Ui'sulls 

The analysis of covarianci' was e!n[)li>yed to "I'onlror' or "adjust" slalisli- 
(•ally for mitia' (liffmMUi's of llu^ sIikUmUs. (hereby allowinij for an unbiased 
e()m|)arison of (he (»ffei'ls of tin* (ri'aimeul. This was ai'eoinplished by adjuslin^ 
the studenls' scoria on llu' dependent variabli's Y (erilerion si'ori's) lo allow for 
differeneos ill the independetil variables Xj ipnUestl ar'l (Urade leviM ). Kach 
L'ovariale was used only wIumi it was si^^nifieant in pri'dii'lin^ post lest seores. 

*Iabli' 2 pri'senls tlu' results of 'hi' analysis of lovarianee for (he adjusted 
postlesi means for lan^^uaiii' aehieviMiu'nl . I'lu* data inrlii'ali' that the differiMUv 
betwei'U llu» e\pi»riiniMital liroup and llu* I'onlrol t^roup is si'^nifieanl at the 0.01 
level. The K ralio (U'riviul throuuh statistical anahsis of (he dala is 7.:52. "Hu* 
tabled T ration with 1 df in the numerator and 1 1 f) df in the denominator is 
ti.TO. The I'omputi'd K ralio biMii^ i^riMUM* than tin* tabled K ratio indii'ates a 
si^nilu'anl (lifferenei\ 

Table 2 



Analysis of Covariann* for Treatment 
on Lanuuaye Achievement {\ ]) 



Source of 


Degrews of 


Sum of 


Moan 


F 


Variation 


F reedom 


Squares 


Square 


Values 


l"i tMlrnrnt 


1 


0 


0 70? 




LO(J Pu'trM 


1 


i)\))b 


0 OH) 


:n 10 
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'] ObO 


ObO 


M3 \ ? 


RmsuIu.iI 




1 \ .A\{\ 







•Si(jfiific.ifU at the 0.01 Level (F-6.70) 
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Null hypollu'si', our is ilu'ri'Tort' ri'ji'cii'd and llu* riM'iirdi hypol hosis 
appi'ars plausihliv 'Thr ri'scarch hs f)(>tlu'sis sialics thai: TIkti* is a si^iiiriraiu 
dinVnMin helweeii ad|iislrd f)()s(li'si nutans of ilu» I'xpiMiimwUal ^roup and 
the adjusli'd posllesl moans of lht» conlrol liroup on lan^iia^i' achii'viMuiMU. 

The adjusted post test means lor ilu» experimental ^roup were ( 19.^1 1 7.7 x 
1 1 I inO) IT' hi^lu'r tlian the adjusted fiosttest means for the control 
^roup on lan^ua^e aehii's^MiuMit. 

This procedure provides the adjusiiMl postti^s^ im-ans for laii^ua^i' achieve- 
rnenl usinu the pretest and ^^radi* levels as covariaies. The data indicate that the 
adjusted f)()sttest means wi're greater for all i^rade levels in tlu' experimeiUal 
^roup than the control ^roup on lan^ua^^e achievement. Thi.s data are ^raphicallv 
illustrated in Figure 1^. 

The analysis of covariance on mathematics achievement is illustrated in 
Table :5. T!ie data indicate thai tlu' differenei' l)i»t\vcen the experiniental j^roup 
and Ihe control ^roup is si^nificaiU at tlu' 0.01 level. Thi* K ratio obtained 
following statistical analysis of the data is M .:50. The tabled V ratio is U.7U. 

Null hypothesis two is therefore rejected and the ri»search hypothesis 
appears hi^hlv plausible. The research hypothesis states that: There is'a si^nifi' 
cant difference between the adjusti'd posttest means of the experinuMital ^roup 
and lh(» adjusted posttest means of the control ^voup on inatheinalics achieve- 
ment. 

100 




100 

(Xi)|X2) 

FigurK2. AHjustfid posttest means for Language Achievement using the pretest and grade 
levels as covnnntes. 

Key; 

Expenment.tl Group 

Control Group 

Ihe adjusted postlesi means for (he e\perimenlal ;^roiip were (():5.r) fil.O \ 
ino 100) 21..')'^ higher Oian the adjusted posttes means for the 

control [^roup oti mathematics achievemeiil . 
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Tiibli" :i 

Aiiiilysis of Coviiriance lor Trealnienl 
on Mathemalics Achii'vi'im'iil (Y2) 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squiires 


Meiin 
Square 


F 

Values 


Tieiiimunt 


1 


on? 


0.92 


14.30' 


Log Gi.kU' LnvL»l 


1 


1 50 


1.50 


?3 38 


Residual 


4Ui 


?G./4 


00G42 





•Significiint aX the 0.01 Level (F^6.70) 

■|*his proci'duri' providis the adjusli'd poslli'sl nutans Tor niiUluMiialics 
achieviMiUMil usiiit; ^radi' li'vi'l as a covarialiv 'Vhv data iiidicali' that llu' adjust I'd 
poslli'si iiu'aiis wi'H' i^rt'atiM' for tlu' fxpiTinuMital ^r()up than tlu' control ^loiip 
on mathiMiiatics nchiiwiiuMit. I'hisdata an* graphically illuslratt'd in Ki^urc li. 

Tal)li' I [)rovidi's llu' analysis of covarianci' on occupational awariMicss. 'I'hc 
data reveal that a si^niricanl dilTcrcncc cxisis hclwccn the experimental ^roup 
and ilie control ^roiip at the 0.01 level. 'I*he statistical analysis rurnislied an K 
ratio of 1 I. SI. The lahli'd 1-' ratio is r>.70. 

Tin' n .11 hvf)othesi^; is ri'jecU'd. It states that: Then' is no si^niTicant 
dirt'erence between the adiusti'd postti'st ini'ans of the experimental ^roup and 
liie adjusted postti'st means of the control ^roU[) on occupational awareness. The 
research hvpotlu'sis seiMns highly plausible. The research hypothesis slates that: 
There is a significant diffiTenci' hi'tween the adjusted postti'st nutans of the 
experimental liroup and the adjusted post test means of the control ^roup on 
occupational awariMiess. 




50 



40 



30 



?0 
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Figure 3. Adjusted posttest mediis for Mathematics Achievement using the grade lovel as the 
covdnate. 

Key: 

Experimental Group 

w-^Pi^^" Control Group 
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riir adjllsU'd pcisllrsi tnrails (nr ( liiM'\[)('ri)lUMltj|l m'DUf) WiTi' ( 1/:) 1 1.18 \ 

'^^'^ 'l'"^ 1^^^^^ 1^ ' i^i^lKT ili.i!! tlu' adjusU'd |)us(ii'sl nuNins for tlu' control 
^rouf) on occupMtioiuil awanMiiss. 

Table .1 



Anidysis of Covarianoi' for Treatment 
on Occupational Awareness (V3) 





Deyreus of 


Sum of 






Vdridtion 


Frewloni 


Squares 


Square 


Values 


"1 1 tMi fnt'Mi 


I 


0.b4 


0 b4 


14 84 ' 


Li>c| Pi t'N'-.l 


1 






3J>4.78 




410 


1 'j Ob 


0 036 1 





'Siqnific.int iH thuO.Ol Level (F-6.70) 



I Ills proei'dure provides the adjusted positest means I'or (HTUpational 
awariMU'ss usiiiu tlu' pretest as a eovariate. The data indicate that the adjusted 
f)ositrsl means wi're i^realer Tor the experimental ^r^mp than the control liroup 
on occupational awareness. This data are ^raphica!!y illustrated in Fij^ure 4, 
C'areiT Orientation and Kxploration Results^ 

Th( results are based on data obtained throu^h the use of the Career 
Maluriiv Inventory Attitude Test and the Career Maturity Inventory Compet- 
ence lest and statistics computed through the use ol' the analysis of covariance, 
11)0 . 



90 




^ Xi 100 

Figure 4. Adjusted posttest means for Occupational Awareness using the pretest as the 
covanate. 

Key: 

Experimental Group 




Control Group 
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TahU* pHNi'Mls ilw' icsulls nf (he analysis of covariance for llii adjusted 
t)osiiesl' means on altiiudes relaled \o carirr maturity lor seventh ana ei^ihlh 
orade sludenls. 'I1\e data indnale that Ihe dilTerenee between the experuuental 
oroup and the control uroup is not si^ntlieant. 

Null hy|u>lhesis number four is therefore aeeepted. This hypothesis states 
that then' is no siuniHeant dilfenMU'e in attitudes between the adjusled posttesl 
scores of Ihe ie\el si'ven and ei^hl expi-runenlal Ireatment students and the 
adjusted posttest scores of the level seven and ei'iht control treatment students. 

The analysis of covariance I'or the ad|usted posttest means on competence 
relaled io carei'r malurilv for sevcutb and eiuhth uvade students is illustrated n\ 
Table The data indicate that the dit'lVrence between the experimental ^roup 
and the control urouf) is not significant. 

Null hvpothesis number five is tberefure accepted. This hypothesis states 
that there i> no significant difference in competence betwee!\ the adjusled 
posttest scores of the level seven and ei«iht experimental treatment students and 
the adjusled posttest scores of the level seven and eijiht control treatment 
sludenls. 

In Table 7. tlu» results of the analysis of covariance for t»ie adjusted 
posttest means on attitudes relaled to career maturity of ninth and tenth ^rade 
students are illustrated. The data indicate that the difference between the 
I'xperniiental »iroup and thi* control ^roup is siiinificant at the 0.05 level. The b 
ralio derived through statistical analysis of the data is 1,81, The tabled F ratio 
with 1 df in the numerator and 129 df in the denominator is :5.92. The 
c(miputed V ratio bein«i ^^reater than the tabled I* ratio indicates a sigmtieant 
difference. 

Null hypothesis number six is therefore rejected and the research hy. 
potbesis ."ppears plausible. The research hypothesis stales that: There is a 
si^»nifieanl difference in attitudes between the adjusted posttesl scores ot the 

Table 5 

Analysis of Covariance on Career Attitude.s 
of Seventh and Ki^hlb lirade Students 



Source of 
Voriatioi^ 



Tre.UJlKMll 

Log Gr<i(le Level 
Log Preiosi 
ResidiKJl 



Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


F 


Freedom 


Squares 


Square 


Values 


1 


0.0107 


0.0107 


4.74 


1 


0.0026 


0 0026 


1.17 


i 


0.4432 


0.4482 


198.33 


1b5 


0.3b1 


0.0023 





Table 6 



Analysis of Covariance on Career Competence 
of Seventh and I'li^^th (irade Students 



Source of 
Variation 



Treiitment 
Locj Gi.Kle Level 
Loij Pfotost 
Resi'''Kil 



Degrees of 
F reedoni 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F 

Values 


1 


0 0565 


0.0565 


721 


1 


0 1561 


0.1561 


%.21 


1 


1.1524 


1.1524 


46.28 




3.858 


0.0249 





er|c 



1 } 

U'vi'l niiu' and (rn rxptTiinrnlal iri'alninU sdidiMils and tho adjusti'd Do.^lti'st 
si'ori's of ihv \v\v\ www and \ vw conlrnl (rralnuMil studiMils. 

I'ahli' S provides (lu» rosnlls of analysis of I'Dvarianci' on I'Dnipt'tiMuv 
ri'lati'd lo rartvr niaUirity of ninlh and liMith ^rade students. Tlie data rev(»al that 
a hij»hly si^nilu-ant dinVrenee exists at the 0.01 level between the experimental 
Urouf) and the eonlrol uroup. The K ratio derived hy stati.stieal analysis oT the 
data is lii.lO. The lahled K ratio with 1 df in (hi' nunu'r;:t(»r and 12!^ dl' in (he 
denominator is ti.Sl. The research liyfjothesis af)[)ears f)lansihle. The resi-areh 
fiypolhesis states that: Tlu're is a significant differenei' in i'omf)etenei' l)et\veen 
the adjusted postte.st .scores ot the level nine and (i-ii experimental treatment 
students and the adjusted f)i)s[test scores of (he level nine and ten control 
treatment students. 



Table 7 



Analysis of Covariance on ('areer Attitudes 
of NMnth and 'IVnth (irade Students 



Source of 
Variation 


Degrees of 
Freedom 


Sum of 
Squares 


Mean 
Square 


F 

Values 


I OMimenI 


1 


0 0058 


0.0058 


4.81 • 


l.o<) (ii ,kI«? L evel 


1 


0.0034 


0.0034 


2.98 


L()(j PmMosi 


1 


0.44b7 


0 4457 


371.39 


F^oskUi.iI 


]29 


0.1584 


0.0012 





•Significant at the 0.05 Level (F^3.92). 



Table 8 



Analysis of C^^variance on Career Competence 
of Ninth and Tenth Grade Students 



Source of 


Degrees of 


Sum of 


Mean 


F 


Variation 


Freedom 


Squares 


Square 


Value 


TieaUnenr 


1 


0.2416 


0.2416 


15.10* 


Loc) Grudu Level 


1 


n.0493 


0.0493 


3.08 


Loq Pretust 


1 


0.4931 


0.4931 


30.82 


Resuiui)! 


129 


2.0699 


0.0160 





•Significant at the 0.01 Level (F=6.84). 



Comprehensive Career Education Results 

Questions asked of students. [)arents. teachers, and business and industrial 
personnel were analyzed in terms of the percentage of favorable responses as 
opposed to the peri'enla^e of nt»«iati\e responses. In the surveys and student 
scale, only two questions received a larger percentai^e of negative responses than 
positive responses. The fir^t question is: Did your class walk to some place to see 
workers at their jobs in school or near school? For tlie majority of students in 
Lincoln (\)unty, there are very few. if any, workers outside of the school within 
walkinjj dislanee. The vast majority of field trips for these students are taken via 
bus. The second question whicli received a majority of negative responses is: Did 
a worker come lo your clas^sroom to show you how he does something in his* 
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W'trk ! Till' riMsoa Tor nr'^iiiivt* rcsfKnisrs iniiv bi' dm* lo llu' riMiioti* ari'as in 
which MHiir of Ihi' schools ;nv huiili-d. Vi»t. \\\vrv is an I'ViMi \\vv(\ lor 

llu'si' I'xpiTiiMu rs HI riMnoli» arras. 

riu' ri'siihs I'rom thi» survi»y ol" T^M [)ariMits iiuiicati' a posilivr reaction lo 
Ihi' careiM' c(hu alion proi^ram ll is worthy to noti' thai \)\' - of the pariMits 
in(licaif(l that cariuM' t»fhicalit»n sliouUi he continued. A siininiary of thi* data 
obtained from pariMits is provided in Tal)le \) 

Table ^) 



Siiinniar\. .)f Kesulls of 79 I Parents 
Hespoiulinu to the Parent Opinion Survey 







Percentage 


Item 


Question 


Yes 


No 


1 


\\y i hiltl t.Hks .|j.)ut i MMMM iMiiir.it i.Mi I! htwnf 




;b 


•> 


iMy I hiiil h.r. iliscuss^Mi iny i u i up.! t a ki .m!I) in<* 




31 




My « liil'l .h...'.*. ru.vt' ilUiMt's! ill il.MUssinJ the 








M ( iip.jMi nr. fiiMijIil't)' s. M'l.iUves .irul olt^tM 




46 




,pl.' in 'hi' t iHnnujrniy 


A 


\1y rhiliJ , ,!!!ittuh» h>'.V.iril Si hoo 1 h.lS impU)V(>ti 


^b 


\b 


\y 


r.ly ihilil 1. fUMt' iMUfnjM.i'.! II" -iluHJl oninii li) school 


/\) 


:m 


U 


\V c'^'id i> fnii't' pnOuisi.ist If .ilnml ihi' sujtiy 
f?i.iih, it'.uiiriii. 'ji:it»nLi». rtc. 


// 


;m 


/ 


I). n'S youi i tiilf 1 '■.1.1 1 1» schoul .id ivii ;t'S tt: 

.u tiviJies irul occuivilicr)'^ thr comrnuiiity ' 


60 


40 




l')tu»s viK-J' i:f^'ltl .M'tMnn' in •i»l.iic iWVt*- I'lluc.iMon 


G/ 


33 




.ictivitirs r,) hr, irUt'M?sls. .il)ilitn's. .nu! lii-si-rs* 




H,js r.inu>f t'fitic: ition Immmi wh-il yini ('xprcUMi ' 


/? 








89 


1 1 




SluHjUj cMr.>»>r .'(luc;.it u»n [n* t on! inuft 1 ' 


91 


9 



The resuhs from the Career Kdueation SeaU-StudeiU with i)'!'! students m 
orades four throu^h ei^ht indicate a positive reaction to all questions wuh the 
r\eeplions noted al)o\e. It is significant to note that H9'; ( f the students leel as 
thoui^h thev art> receivinu e\perienv'i's which help them understand themselves 
•lal)le It) [Provides a summarv of the data obtained from stucients. AddUu)nai 
results oi)taine(l throu^h the use of t lie Career Kducation Scale are as b)llo\\s: 

1. Test (iata from liu- Lincoln County students vii'ldi'd a hi^he^ piT- 
irnta^e of positi\i» responsi's to evi»ry itiMii t)f career I'dueation implementation 
than (iifl ti'st data from students in the norm control ^rouf)s. 

2 Ibe Lincoln Counts students provided a higher percentage of positive 
responses to t w^»lv(» of fifteen items of career education implementation than did 
the students from the norm experimental ^r()up. The areas of less positive 
response were (a) walkin^ Held trip, tb) resource person-equipment, and (c) 
lalkinii about work I'xperieiu i'. 

:\. Tlu- Lincoln Counlv fourth ^rade .siudeuis were involved in relating 
■)je( t CoiUent to careiTs, hands-on activities, role playin^, and talking about 
work evp^ri^Mices lo a ^realer extent than students of any other ^rade. 
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1- TIh' Liiicnlii Coimiv I'lfih oriulr siucUmUs wvrc involved to the least 
v\ivu{ \\\ rt'laliiiu I mnh-ni a\u\ I'ari'iTs. 

Tlu' Ijiu'dIu CuuiKy sixth ^lade and seventh ^rade students \vi»re 
involved nuieh less with haiuls-on aetivities. role plavin^, and talking about work 
experii'iu'es than students ol" other L^radi's. 

t). Thr Lincoln Couniv sixth ;:rade students were involved much less 
u ilh the us*' of risoun e pi-ople (han sludi'nts ol" any other urade. 

7. Tlu^ Lincoln County eighth «^radi' sIucUmUs were involved much more 
w ith resource |)e()f)le than sluclents of an> other ^rade. 

<S. In o\erall inif)liMU''ntation of canu'r education in Lincoln County, the 
lourlh tirade students were highest ir. their positive response to career education 
activities l)ein^ provided lo them. Theei^^hth ^rade students received the second 



Table 10 

Summary ol" Kesult of 522 Students, (Iradcs 
1 ■ S, on the Career Kducation Scale-Student 



1 tein 




Percentage 


Question 


T Kb 




) 


H iv»» v(.u !.ilk»'ii (ione .inyifiinLj in sctiool that fielpoti 
yixi frfK :,)(.] I njoffj tihoot youi S(?lf ^ 


89 


1 1 


■> 


H.ivr y.ui 1 .il-rd I), (!(MU» .inythiruj ui sctK.iol Uuit fiolped 
yo'.i tiful out fi)()M' ,i|)out ^vfJtktMs ' 


92 


8 


3 


H.ivr ynu tjiki'd nr di)(R> .i:>ytti»fU| id 'ji:h()i)l that helped 

y>Hi till(i (iijt tii}t)iit Iti(^ r*r i 1 !(*;) t i( i\t ti imiMn rh-it 

' «"VJt tikitf^ji tilt, t.\IU\*cIllVMI \J' ll«IIIIIIKI 111 ^11 

KM)' Ke'-, nm>0'^ 


85 


15 


A 


x-r \i yifvi. »_t.i.. I w.iir Mimi; (}lilLt, It' St.'e WlHKCfS ill 

ihpi- johs ir^ st fiool or ru'jf suhot))? 


34 


66 


b 


Did ynci- (i,i'.s i,)kt' .1 f i(?ld ;i ip tn c.u i or on ,\ school 


67 


33 


6 


H.ivf' yi)ii UDiic iwi yr)u' t)vMi to s»»(» wot ktff s df)uiq ifieir 
inhs t.'vtwi v\h(Mi you uoMMi t told tti do Sf)? 


55 


45 


; 


iJ'ti sofn»'(ifU' ottiui til. in yoijt te.iche* tjlk to yout 

Cl.ISS .ibout CJrt'iM s (11 |()[)s ' 


74 


26 


8 


Did .1 ^\ofkf>t show youf cl.iss tfnniis ihtit tie usf>s <n 

t^S VO'k' 


57 


43 


9 


Dill .J v\orkt't cofDe to your ckis^i loni to ^tu)w you how he 
dt)fs so(nf»t tiinii in ti is 'Aoi k ^ 


48 


52 


10 


t )m 1 n)pint>(M s of y out i l.iss .id lik(» you wt»t o wof ktMS 
ind do ttni^h 'h.ir \\otk>vs do' 


59 


41 


11. 


Did on'iMh"»i . ol your t l.iss nijkp Uiinc)^.; in -.cfiool thiii 
.1 i»mI «Ai>' kf^i Orould ni.ikf? 


61 


39 


1 J 


Duj M)nH» nn'rnhrf s of youi rljss t;Hk .il)out mmI work 
ttj.M ihi'v did v\ 11 li ,1 \,V(U ket ^ 


53 


47 


\3 


Did siunc tn»»n h{M'. nl yout cl.i'.s U'iP nuth in ;i ptoject 
l»ki' ^ I »»al '.\(>i I- !>. would U'i»» oi.Jih ^ 


66 


34 


M 


Did nii'rnhiM', of yout cl.JSv, us^' sp^MkifUf .iiul vvufmi) 
c>t coti»»<:t f fU|ltsh hkp .1 i(>.il woik{»f \.\ould '^ 


66 


34 




Did Jiif»fnli»'f » of ytitn < l.r.'. tri(» scipiu.m n .1 vv.iy tti.it 


61 


39 
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hi|jlu»st purt'iMita^e of iin[)U'iu(MUaii()n of career eMucalion activities. Tlie fifth 
grade studtMils closely followed the eighth yrade students. The seventh and sixth 
grades, respectively, rounded out the rank order. 

Data upon which these results are based are provided in Table 11 and 
Table 12, Table 11 provides the means for each item at each grade level, the 
mean for each item for all ^rade levels, and the nu'an for all items at each grade 
level. A comparison of norm groups with Lincoln County students who were 
provided with career education experiences is provided in Table 12. 

Table 1 1 



Positive Response (%) on 
Career Education Scale - Student 



GRADE 


Item 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


X 


1 


88 


86 


98 


92 


89 


89 


2 


94 


95 


91 


90 


93 


92 


3 


6/ 


88 


86 


80 


94 


85 


4 


35 


56 


31 


36 


14 


34 


5 


73 


76 


64 


53 


72 


67 


6 


55 


48 


58 


55 


68 


55 


7 


64 


68 


53 


76 


84 


74 


8 


63 


68 


34 


42 


66 


57 


9 


50 


52 


33 


27 


57 


48 


10 


77 


63 


56 


54 


63 


59 


11 


80 


59 


55 


62 


49 


61 


12 


60 


55 


54 


54 


56 


53 


13 


86 


59 


60 


68 


56 


66 


14 


82 


58 


68 


68 


66 


66 


15 


80 




66 


53 


75 


61 


X 


70 


66 


60 


61 


67 


65 



The results of the survey which included 78 teachers of students in grades 
one through twelve is extremely positive. The average percentage of favorable 
responses is 89'^ for all questions asked. The data are summarized in Table 13. 

The results of the survey of business and industrial personnel are favorable. 
It is worthy to note that lOO'V of those interviewed indicated that the career 
education program should be continued. Table 14 provides a summary of the 
data obtained by interviewing 30 business and industrial personnel who operate 
organizations in Jncoln County. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions are based on data obtained through the use of the 
California Language Achievement Test, the California Mathematics Achievement 
Test, the Occupational Awareness Test, the Career Maturity Inventory-Attitudes, 
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Table 12 



C'ompanson of Lincolr. County 
C'arut'r Kducalion Project 
with Norm Group 



Item 


NORM GROUP 
Percent Positive 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
Percent Positive 


Experimental 


Control 


1 


Gb 


64 


89 


2 


81 


68 


92 


3 


71 


5? 


85 


4 


50 


?8 


34 


5 


56 


20 


67 


6 


46 


49 


55 


7 


63 


41 


74 


8 


63 


28 


57 


9 


43 


20 


48 


10 


54 


34 


59 


1 1 


4/ 


31 


61 


12 


54 


37 


53 


13 


^'3 


46 


66 


14 


58 


46 


66 


15 


56 


52 


61 



the Care(»r Maturity InvtMilory-Conipotence, tiie Parent. Opinion Survey, the 
Career Kduealion Seale-Slufienl. the Teaeher Opinion Survey, and the Business 
anrl Industrial Opinion Survey. Oenerali/ations are eonfined to evaluation in- 
struments eoniparable to those used in the study. The eonelusions are also 
eonfined to populations siniikir to those used in the study. Purpo.ses other than 
those outlined \u the probhMii were not explored in the study. The conelusions 
su^^esled within the limitations ol' \\w study are i?s l'ollo?.s: 

1. Students in tjrades one through si\ who were provided with planned 
career education e-Kperifvices for two semesters were si^niricanlly different on 
lan*iua|»e aehievenient from students in grades one through six who were not 
exposed to planned career education experierices. The adjusted postle.st means 
for the experimental ^roup were 11 perc(-nt higher than the adjusted posltest 
means rt)r the control *iroup on lan^ua^e achievement. 

2. Sludeni.> in grades one through six who were provided with planned 
career (education expLviences for two semesters were significantly different on 
mathematics achievement from students in grades one through six who were not 
exposed to [)ln lined career education experiences. The adjusted [)osttest means 
for the experimental ijroup v.ere 21. percent higher than the adjusted posttesl 
means for the control ^roup on mathematics achievement. 

3. Students in grades one 'hrou^h six who were provided with planned 
career educatiori experit^rices for two semesters were significantly different on 
occupational awareness from students in grades one throuj^h six who were not 
exposed to planned career ed icalion experiences. The adjusted [)osttest means 
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Summary oT Results of 78 Ttnicht'rs 
Rfspoiulinji lo i\\v Traeher Opinion Survey 






Percentage 


Item 


Question 


Yes 


No 


1. 


The puff)os(?s C,im?im KuMtion vVL»rn clojr to me l)Y 


94 


6 


2. 


Thi» pui poses of dneei EcJuc.it icjn apptMrud to {ni 
Cn'tK lO mosi iJ' ifiti Muiu!iu:>. 




18 


J. 


I'l^n i-n 11. \r rM ir ti.(ic aot 1 tl (ni ('.li(*(*r E( 1 llCitt 1 L) fl 

vverr' ,icleciuiilely met Uuunc] the school ye.^r. 


90 


10 


4 


The tinu? we hnci .illottt?(i w is sufficieot to .iccomplish 

lAiirrv/^jwir c-Qf ff*t tVl fr^r 1* If 11 Or r^filir'.'lllfirl 

1 lir pUrpObi; 3 Scl 1 UI ; 1 1 l IM V^tH H. i i_i j uv^u i ii ' • • . 


82 


18 


5. 


Slucionts (ifiinecl fust h.jncl kfiowlecl()e of the w )fUIo( 


96 


4 


6. 


Stu(l^?nts were exposLMi to .idmiu.iti? hafuls on experiences. 


87 


13 


7. 


Students explored their ciipjhihties m v.j. ious areas 
unciei .1 v.inety of situntions pettiMOinq to the 
WOl Id of w< )i k . 


85 


lb 


«. 


SUidnnts fF'.trntjd to self <ipp';iise their *^nneic]inc| 
pot ent lijls 


"'2 


28 


9 


E(iiJipmenf w.is .ulequdte to accomplish the obiectives 
of the Pf oi)i.ifn 


88 


12 


10. 


Adequate rnatenals .md su()plius wein made available 
»:)r thn Procjriim, 


94 


6 


11. 


Career £(Juc,ition of this type should be made avoilcibly 
to t^veiy student 


96 


4 


12 


Students t)ecnmn aware of the factors that conti il)uted 
to success in an occupation, 

1 feel that the Career Educatton has made most of my students- 


Jo 


A 


13. 


More well rounded 


90 


10 


14. 


More motivated and interested 


94 


6 


15. 


More skrIh.Ml in planmnc) thei' c.iree s 


/y 


Z 1 


16 


Moie al)le to use then own ini!ia^''H 


90 


10 


17. 


Moie self confident 


87 


13 


18. 


More able to see that k, wiedqe is 
relevant trj )ob success 


92. 


8 


10 


More able to make voc.itional choices that are 
Siiiislyinq .md productive for both themselves and 
the socrety of whicfi ifiey a'p a part 


81 


19 


20. 


Other KMchers in this school hwve a favof«iljfe 
attitude toward C.iieei Education. 


82 


18 


21 


HelpiiKi stcKients ;o .rppraise their ,il)iliiies, ifitei ests 
aOil j.iolFmt lals is an impoi'iiiii pan ui uu(r.t-i 
Education. 


97 


3 


22. 


Inst'uction in the Ca'eet Etiutaiton is relevant to 
the needs of students at this level. 

The local project coordinators have provided assistance in: 


94 


6 


23 


Sf?lectinq appropriate insf uctiunal materials 


95 


5 




Coordmatinq planniruj .jctivit les amon() teachers 


85 


15 


JO 


Helping mp to better utiderslarvj my mission 


95 


5 
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Tabk- 11 



Siini'iKiry of Ki-sulls of Intervii-ws 
with .'10 Business and Industrial FV-rsonni-l 







Percentage 


Item 


Question 


Yes 




1. 


Aif? yc'u l,unili,n wiih i:,ihm»i ciluiMtiDi) ^ 


93 


7 


2. 


Hcivr you l)een ci)nttii;»oil by pyi sonnel Ironi the 
pioiect ^ 


80 


20 


3. 


Do VDU feel ihni c«i'enr yduccHion shouici l)e provided 
l>y the schools in Lincoln County^ 


93 


7 


4. 


Ar(» stuilenls more interested in ^iiu\ tiw.iit' of 
iMXiip.it ions of p(»ople in the coiTinujnity 


R'^ 
oo 


1 7 
1 / 


5. 


Is business .)nd industry rnore lovolvecf in school 
tUMivities becduse of career education^ 


88 


12 


6. 


5to(leois seenn to be more interested in school 
sincf? cij'eer educntion wns s\iu ted? 


11 


23 


/ 


Is the geiiertil utiitude toward career education 
favorable^ 


97 


3 


8. 


Should career etiuca'iioii lie continued? 


100 


0 


9, 


Would you like to t)e involved with students in 
careei education activities^ 


93 


7 



for (he experimental group were 18 percent hijiher than the adjusted posttest 
means for the control ^roup on occupational awareness. 

4. Students in [grades seven and eight who were provide-! planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were not significpiUly different on 
attitudes related to career maturity from students in grades s:ven and eight who 
were not exp(;sed to planned career education experiences. 

5. Students in grades seven and eight who were provided planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were not significantly different on 
competence related to career maturity from students in grades seven and eight 
who were not exposed to planned ci.reer education experiences. 

6. Students in grades nine and ten who were provided planned career 
education experience for two semesters were significantly different on attitudes 
related to career maturity from students in grades nine and ten who were not 
exposed to planned career education experiences. 

7. Students in grades nine and ten who were provided planned career 
education experiences for two semesters were significantly different on com- 
petence related to career maturity from students in grades nine and ten who 
were not exposed to planned career education experiences. 

8. Parents of students in grades one thrcigh twelve reacted in a positive 
manner to questions about career education and its value to theii sons and 
daughters. 

9. Students in grades four tlirough eight indicated that the career educa- 
tion process was. in fact, being utilized in their classrooms. 

10. Teachers of students in grades one through twelve reacted in a highly 
positive manner. They indicated that the role of career education was clear to 
Iheni. that the career education process was beneficial to students, and that the 
P'oject staff provided adequate assistance. 
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11. lUisincss iuul indiislrial piTsonnd with or^sini/alions localod in 
Lincoln County reacKu! in a serv positivi' inainuT wIumi questioned about the 
merits of the eareer eciuealion process. All personnel interviewed t'elt that career 
education shcnild be continued. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The emphasis in the study was on the caretT education variable and its 
effect on lan^ua^e achievement, mathematics achievement, occupational aware- 
ness, career maturity, attitudes of parents, student reaction, teacher attitudes, 
and altitudes of business and industrial personnel. 

The results of the study indicate that career education is effective in 
achieving ^oals svnich were measured by the researcher with the exception of the 
seventh and eighth tirades. However, data indicate that teachers of 'Mi;hth ^rade 
students svere providing a hi^h det^ree of career education experiences while 
teachers of seventh ^rade studiMits were providing much fewer career education 
experiences. 

Data from the Career Maturity Inventory (CMl) for seventh and eighth 
grade students were ^rc/uped for analysis. The process of ^roupinj* the CMI data 
mav have eliminated the effect for eijjhth ^rade students which is expected when 
the data from the Career Kducation Scale Student (CKS-S) is analyzed. The 
degree of career maturiiy achieved by seventh grade .students appears to be 
highly correlated with the level of career education experiences provided to the 
students. 

The implication which emerges when the data from the CMI and the 
CKS S are compared is that career education is effective as a method of assisting 
students achieve life goals and subject goals when career education experiences 
are prcnided to students. 

The study provides evidence to support tlie following hypotheses: 

1. I'tih/.ing experiential activity to illustrate abstract symbols and con- 
cepts related to career education goals (life goals and academic subject goals) is 
an elYective method of increasing academic achievement. 

2. Providing meaningful experiences to students which are related to 
career education goals (life goals correlated with subject goals) assists students in 
understanding the work oriented society and the ramifications of the concept of 
a meaningful career. 

3. Parents value career education as an appropriate vehicle for generating 
interest and enthusiasm in their .sons and daughters toward formal education. 

4. Teachers overwhelmingly support career education as a method of 
seating student interest, motivating students, and developing initiative and self 
confidence in ;;iudeias. 

5. The degree of career maturity achieved by students appears to be 
correlated with the degree and intensity of career education activities (subject 
goals correlated with careers through field trips, gue.st speakers, role playing, 
hands-on activities, etc.) which are provided to the students. 

B. In-Service education which focuses on both process (human relations) 
and task (planning, development, implementation) components is effective in 
delivering career education activities to elementary and secondary students. 

7. Effective implementation is facilitated duough leadership which 
directs its attention to the promotion (^f a climate which allows teachers the 
opportunity for personal involvement, ego support, social mobility, introspective 
articulation, feedback, and professional dialogue. 

8. Busines,s and industrial personnel overwhelmingly support career edu- 
cation as a method of creating greater student in'.erest and increasing the 
involvement of members of the community in the local school system. 
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KK( OMMKNDATIONS 

Till' ri'ionuiu'iulaliniis u Inch appi'ar jiislilii'd troni tlu' ri»sul(s, conclusions, 
iuul iniplicaiioiis ol" ilu sliufy an* as follows: 

1. That MiuliMUs contiiuic to receive career education expt-riences in tlu' 
I'orni of a teaching f)Vocess rather than a sef)arati' contt-nt course. The role oT 
career education must coniinui' to hi' one of f)roviflin^ meaning to the school 
suhjecls currenlly beinji taught, providing nu'anin^ [a exf)erieni'e.s encountered 
in the student's world, and f)rovidin^ meaning to e\[)eviences related to the 
world ol" work. 

2. Thai teachers coniinuc to receive exf)iMiences wiiich will build on the 
effectiveness thai has resulted tluis far and increase the decree to which career 
edui'ation evncriences are provided lo children and \'outh. 

:r Thai adniinislrali\e and supervisory staff continue to promote a 
climate which provides teachers with an opportunity for personal involvement, 
ejio sup[)ort. social nud)ility, intros^' -'ctive articulation, I'eedhack, and pro- 
fessional dialogue. 
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APPKNDIX A-I 
INSTRUMENTATION 

C ALIFORNIA ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ih'visi'd i)\ i':u\i''sr\\\ rii-'Ais imwviLUs w. ci.ark 

I'lu* ( alifornia l.ai\^^iuai»o Acliii'ViMiUMil IVsl iiioasuros acliievtMiuMil in 
Kn^lisli lanuH;!'^*' skills, riu' U'sl iiu ludi's si'dituis in Capilali/.alioii. Puiu'liiaticjn. 
I'saiio and Sirucluri'. and Spi'llinu. I'lu' t'ollouiiu^ lovols wore used: Lovol 1 for 
ot'mWs and (wo. and l.iwol 2 Tor i»radi's ihroo and four, and Linvl ;i tor grades 
(\\v and six. 

i'lu* Calironua MalluMiialiis AoliiosiMiuMU 'IVst nu'asiiri's aiMiieviMiuMU in 
nKiliuMnalii's. Tiu* U*si inrludcs sorlions in Coni[naalioiK Coiu'cpis, and Prob- 
iiMiis. I.owi :\ also iiu'liidi's a >i^ lion in Krai tions. Tlu' rollowiiiii levols wviv used: 
i.oM'i 1 for uradi's one and two. I.ovol 2 for ^^radivs iliriH' and Tour, and Levol 3 
for i»iadi*s t'ive and six. 

OCCUPATIONAL AWARENESS TESTS 

Ihwised l)V THOMAS /.'. WOODM.L, lULLY J. IU'RTO.\ 

DAUYLKi!. /'AK/.VSand lll-RnKRT IIOI.STrJX 

YUv ()rrii[)aiii)nal AwariMU'ss IVsl nuMsiiros knowiocU^o oT workers. The 
U'st meiudiN i|UiNiinns diMlin*^ willi ideiUit iealion oT workers, linking workers 
Willi tlu- lools (,!" Iheir irade. plai'in^ workers in (he environnienlal si'llin^ in 
whieh Iheir job is perfornied. and ideiK ifyiiu^ (he proper diUies assoeia(e(l wi(h 
spiH'iric oet'Upalions. 

The ()i( iipa(ional Awareness res(. li'vel oiu'. is a pie(orial (es( involving a 
wide sampling of (he o(eupa(ional spee(riini. Tlu' (esi ir.eludes t\)iir see(ions. 
eaeh desii^ned (o t'ociis on a parlivular phase ol* oeeupational awarenoss. See(ion I 
invcdvt's (he idenlil'iealion of oceiipalional t'iiiiires. Seelion 11 is devoted lo Ihe 
selection of appropriate oeeupational tools. Sertion 111 i.^ designed to lest the 
abililv of sludeids to plaee workers in their proper environmental setting. 
Section IV rela(es (o ihe siuden(s knowledge of (he oceupa(ional elenieiUs of 
home and Tamily. 

The Oeeupadonal Awareness res(. level two focuses on ()eeupa(ions (hat 
e\is( a( (be communi(v Uwel and in euUural se((in^s more unfamiliar (o the 
s(uden(. In view of (his factor, this (est a^^ain samp'es a wide ran^o of eom- 
numiiy occupations. lAwel two utili/.es both pic(ures and wri((en ma(erial and 
involvi's (he sanu» forma( as (he U^vel one (es(. 

The ()ccupa(ional .\wareness Tes(. level (bree is designed (o measure (he 
extent (o which (he level (bree curriculum has succeedi'ci in increasing (he level 
of s(udent*s occupational knowledge. The test is entirely written ^^i this level, 
and its tour sec(it)ns focus on I'ssentially (be same i»eneral areas as (he level one 
and (WO (ests. except for Section I. which involves the linking: of occupational 
workers to (he function that (lu'y pi'rform. 

The Oi'cupational Awareness Test, liwel four is as follows: Kach of the 
lvsl\s (WO si'ctions involvi's (he linking of twenty-six oeeupational workers to 
their appropriati* dutv oi job. The ti's( ismatchiri^ in nature with students bein^^ 
asked lo match a list* of workers on the left of the test pai^e with the proper job 
fronra list of duties on (he ri^h( side. 

The ()ccupa(ional Awareness Tes(. level five is designed to measure (be 
ex(en( (o which the curriculum has succeeded in increasing the level of students 
occupational knowledge. This (est. like (bat at level four, involves the matchinfj 
of occupational workiTs with tluMr appropriate functions or duties. There are 
two sections of (wenty-six questions each. 

O 
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riu' n('( iif)aii()nnl Auiiri'iit^ss IVsl . six contain^^ t\v(j sections. The HrsL 
.sfclion i.s imilti[)li' choici* iiiid m imcIi (luestion an ocrupalion is listed. Three job 
(lulu's or funetions are hsted .is ahernatives. Thi' task ol' thestudenl is to select 
ihe proper job from the avaiLd)le alternatives. Section II involves the matching 
ot workers witii their appropriati' job or function. 

(\.\RKKK MATURITY INVL'NTORY 

Devised by ./()//.V 0 CUITI'S 

The ie.sls were developed, standardized, and validated at the University of 
Un\i\, The Career ^hlturily Inventory (CMI) was formerly called the Vocational 
Development biventory iVDI). 'I'hi' (^Ml Attitude Test'is comprised of state- 
ments ai)i)ut 

1. InvolviMiient in the choice process (the extent to which the 
in(li\idual is activi^ly particinaiin^ in the process of making a 
choice); 

2. Orii'Mtation toward work (the exient to which the individual is 
task or pleasure-oriented in his attitudes toward work and the 
values lie plaei's upon work); 

:\. indep(Mulence in dccision-makinj» (tlip e;>:tent to which the indi- 

sidual relies upon diIuts in choici' of an occupation); 
1. Pri'f(>r(Mici' for vocational choice factors (the extent to which the 

individual bases his choice upon a particular factor); 
f). roFU'i'|'.:iou.s of the choice piocess (the extent to which the 

individual has accurate or inaccurate conceptions about niakinj; 

an occupational choice}. 
The r.Ml Competence Test consists of five parts (Part ] and Part 5 were used in 
this study) whic h measure the following Career choice Competencies: 
1 . Knowin^^ Yourself (Self-Appraised); 
•J. Knowirifi Abniit .lobs (Occupational information); 

Choosinji A ')ob {(W)al Selection); 
1 . I.ookin^^ .Aliead t Planning): 
f). What Sln)Uld TIu'V Do? (Problem Solving). 

PARENT OPINION SURVEY 

Devised by LrYHM-: A, O/.SO.V 

Tlu' school sNstem is interested in how you feel about ('areer Kducation. 
There are no ri^ht or wron^ answers to the following c|uesu(3ns, 

The answers (hat you provide to these questions will be kept strictly 
confidential. Your nanu> will not be used when the information is reported. 

Please respond to each question by placing a circle around the **yes'' or 

"no." 



1 . My cliild liilks ;il)i)ia cari'iT I'cliu atioii at Iwinio. 
'J. M\ child lias disciissi'd my orciipalioii with nu' 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


M. My child siiows more iiUi'ri'st in di.->ciis.sinf.' the 
occiipalions of iu'it;hh()rs. rehuives and other 
[U'ople ill Ihv coninuinily. 


Yes 


No 


•I. My child's attitude toward school has improved. 


Yes 


No 


0. .My child is more enthusiastic about goini5 l-'J 
scliool. 


Yes 


No 
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{), My rhild is iiiorr i'Mlluisiaslii- ahoul llu' study 

ot* math. ri'ailiiHl. ^t i^'iu f. i lr. Yes No 

7. Doi's your child relate school activiiii's (o 

activities and occupations in the coniinunityV ^^'s No 

8. Does your child attinipt to ri'lale career 
education activities to his int(»ri'sls. abilities 

an(i desires'.' ''^'^ 

\). lias career education been what you expected? Yes No 

10. Is ciiri'er education worlhwhileV Ves No 

1 1 . Should career education be continued? Ves No 

CAREER EDUCATION SCALE STUDENT 

Devised by JOSKPl! I-IU-AWD 

1. Have you talki'd or dotu' anythinu in school tluil 
lieli)ed you rind out more about yourself? 

2. Il;»\e yu talked or done atiythin^ i!i school that 
helped you find out more about workers? 

Have you talked or done atiythln^ in si'hool LhaL 
helped ^'(»u find <uit about the education or 
traininu that workers net»(l'' 
1. Did your class walk to some place to see workers 
at their jobs in school or near scliool'.' 

0. Did your class takt^ a fii'ld trip in cars or on n 
school bus to sei' workers doin^ tluMr jol)sV 

{y Have vou ^one on your own to sei» workiTS doin^ 
lluMr jobs even when you wcM-en't told to do so? 

7. Did somi'oiu' otlu'r than > our teacher talk to your 
class about careers or jobs? 

8. Did a worker show your class things that he uses 
in his work? 

\). Did a worker come to your classroom to show you 
how he does soniethin»i in his work? 

10. Did nu'nibers of \ our class act like you weri' 
workers and do things that workers do? 

11. i)i(t members of your class make things in school 
that a real worker would maki'? 

12. Did some members of your class t::lk about real 
work thai they did with a worker? 

\:\. Did some memhi'rs of your cla.-»s use math in a 
project like a real worker would use math? 

1 \. Did members of your class usi» spi'akin^ and 
writing of correct Knulish like a real worker 
would? 

15. Did members of your class use science in a way 
lluU real workers would usi' science? 



YKS 


yes 




no 


NO 


YKS 


ye^; 


*> 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 




no 


NO 


YKS 


ves 


') 


no 


NO 


YKS 


ves 


') 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


') 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


'} 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 




no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 




no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


•> 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yi's 


'> 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


*) 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


*) 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


'> 


no 


NO 


YKS 


yes 


'> 


no 


NO 
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Caroor I^ducation Scale Student 
ITKM CONTENT 



1. Self Awareness 

2. Worker Awareness (deneral) 
Workers Trairiiiiy 

•1. Walking Kield Trip 
5. Vehicular Field Trip 

Worker Observation Individual 

7. Resource Peisun Talk 

8. Kesouree Person - Kquipnient 



9. Resource Person Denionslration 

10. Role Playing 

1 1 . Hands On Activities 
1 2. Work with Reporting 

\'^. Relationship: (.'areers Math 

1 I. Relationship: ( areers Kn^lish 

15. Relationship: Careers Science 



TEACHER OPINION SURVEY 

Devised by LcVhSI-: A, 01, SOX 

This is not a test. There are no ri<^ht or wron^ answers. We are interested in 
your opinion about career education in your school. In format ion obtained 
during (his survey will !)e reported on a ^roup basis only. \o mt'ormation about 
individuals will be provided to Local, State, or Federal agencies. The inrorination 
you provide will be kept strictly confidential. 

Plea,se res[)ond to each statement by placing a circle around the answer 
which best iiKlicates your opinion about each statement according to the 
following' criteria. 



YKS: 


1 stronj^ly a^ree with the 












statement. 


YKS 


yes 


V no 


NO 


yt*s: 


1 a^Tee with the statement in 












jieneral. 


YHS 


ytN 


'! no 


NO 


V: 


1 am not sure. 


YKS 


yes 


V no 


NO 


no: 


1 disagree with the statement. 


YKS 


y(*s 


'1 no 


NO 


NO: 


1 strongly di,sa^ree with the 












statement. 


YKS 


yes 


V no 


NO 



1, The purposes of Career Kducation were clear 

to me by the be^innini^ of thl.^ school year. YKS yes 

2 The purposes of Career Kducation appeared to 

be clear to most of the students. YKS yes 

3. Tlu' major purposes set forth for Career 
Kducatio.i were adequately met during the 
school year. ' YKS yvs 

■I. The time we had allotted was sutTicienI lo 
accomplish the purposes set forth for Career 
Kducation. YKS yes 

f). Students trained first band knowledge of (he 
world of work {field trips, resource people, 
t'tt'.) YKS yes 

(). Students were exposed to adequate hands-on 

e:<periences. YKS yes 



no NO 
no NO 

no NO 

no NO 

no NO 
no NO 
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7, Sliidciils exploH'd I lii'ir »'iif)iil)ilil i('s in various 
areas wmlvr a varicU ol silualiniis fUTlaiinii^: 

to thf world of work. YKS yes V no NO 

8. SludenLs Ifarnrd to st»ir-appraist» tluMr 

iMiuTUiiiii polfiUials. VMS yes '! no NO 

\), KquipniciU was ad(H|iiai(» to accomplish llu» 

ohjcctiM's ol" ihc Pro^^rani. VKS yes V no NO 

10, Adequate materials and suf)plies were made 

available t'orihe Pvo^^ram. VKS yes V no NO 

11. Career Kducation oT this ivpe should bo made 

asailable to every student, VKS ves no NO 

\2. Stu(lent,s l)ecame aware ot' the factors tliat 

contributed to success in an occupation, VKS yes '! no NO 

1 feel that the Career Kducation has made most 
of my students: 

13. More well-rouiulod VKS yes '! no NO 

11. More motivated and interested YKS yes V no NO 

If), More skilled in plani^.in^ tlieir careers VKS yes V no NO 

It), More al)le to use their own initiative VKS yes '! no NO 

17, More self confident VKS yes V no NO 

IS, Mov(» able to se(' that knowled^^e is 

relevant to job success VKS yes ? no NO 

lU, More al)le to make vocational choices 

that are satisfying and priuluctive for 
bctli themselves and the society of which 

they are a |)art VKS yes 7 no NO 

20, Other teachers in this school have a favorable 

attitude toward Career Kducation, VKS yes '! no NO 

21 , llelfMiiu students to appraise (heir abilities, 
interests and potentials is an important part 

of Career Kducation. VKS yes V no NO 

22, Instruction in tlu> Care(>r Kduciition is relevant 

to the needs of students at this level. VKS yes V no NO 

Tile local project coordinators have provided 
assistance in: 

21], Sel(»ctini: appropriate instructional 

materials VKS yes V no NO 

2 1 . Coordinating [)lannin^ acliviti(»s 

amonmeachers VKS yes 7 no NO 

2r), Helping me to better understand my mission VKS yes V no NO 

BUSINKSS AND INDUSTRY OPINION SURVEY 

Devised by l.rVF.M: .\ ()I.S().\ 

1. Are you familiar with career (Kiucalion / VKS yes 7 no NO 



2. Have vou been contacted bv f)ersonnel 

from the project'.' VKS yes '! no N(J 
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S. 
9. 



Do iVt'l tli.it riiH't'r rdiicalioii sIiduM 

1)1' providi'd l)\ th*' st huols 111 IJiuoln CniiiUy'.'' YKS yes 7 no NO 

Art' stiidi'iits niort' intfrt'Sted in and aware of 

occupations of pt'oph' ill till' comnuinityV YKS yes V no NO 

is hiisint'ss and iiu!iistr\' mori' involved in 

school arlivil ies hi-eausi' t I' eari'iT I'dueationV YKS yes ? no NO 

Do students seem to hi' more interesteil in 

school since career I'ducation was starti'd? YKS yes '! no NO 

Is llie general attitude toward I'areer 

education tavorabU''* YKS yes ? no NO 

Should career ediii'ation be continued? YKS yes ? no NO 

Would you like to be involverl with students 

in career education activities? YKS ves ? no NO 




PAllT TWO 

Program Description 

INTRODUCTION 

(*ariMT Kdii'/allon luis (MiUT*^»e(l recently as ii coiiiposiie of innovalions willi 
the central llieme l)ein^: tlie development of self in relationship to education and 
careers, it is a concept which possesses the potential to revitalize the Torinal 
educational system and move education into the twentieth century. It is a 
concept which demands increaseci experiential learning for children, youth, and 
adults. '*Kear' experiences are utilized to illustrate abstract symbols and con- 
cepts. Tiie purpose of Ihe career education approach is to help students become 
more responsible iiuiividuals who are capable of making and implementing 
accurate career choices in an e\<*eedinjily complex and continuously changing 
society. 

Vbv intense interest whirh has been generated in the career education 
concept is due to many forces in society. These forces relate to: cognitive 
orientation, (experiential' learning, school dropouts, confined formal education, 
meaningful relationships, self i(ientity. cultural and career shock, traditional and 
emerging occupations, dissiitisfaction with work, and women's careers. 

Historically, the Nation's schools iiave been oriented toward college en- 
trance requirenuMits, The system may meet the needs of the students who will 
enroll in college but for tlie majority of the students, the present system does 
not provide them with the competencies needed. 

The time has arrived when educators nuist be equally concerned about 
students who will enter the work Force prior to receiving Four years of college. 
This is not lo say that educators should not be concerned about college as an 
appropriate avenue to the world of work. Kducators must concern themselves 
with all students aiui all careers. Schools must become oriented mor » toward the 
affective and psychomotor domains rather then being concerned solely with the 
cognitive domain. > 

Traditionally there has been an absence oF experiences which provide 
students with an understanding of the relationships between education and 
work. Abstract concepts and symbols are taught to students in a passive manner 
with regurgitation expected at the appropriate time. 

Little thought is given to utilizing hands-on activities to illustrate abstrac- 
tions,-^ Students have not accepted responsibility For their actions because it is 
usually not expected, 

Kor students to internalize the goals For fine arts, language arts, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies, "reals" experiences in the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor domains must be provided. Students are more Iil<ely to achieve 
subject goals and career education goals when they are taught in an active rather 
than a passive environment. 

Large numbers oF youth drop out of school lacking entr>' level employ- 
ment sl\ills. Many oF these former students indicate that they will under no 
circumstances re-enter the formal educational sy.stem. Education has been a 
painful experience for some. It has not been viewed as an avenue to the world of 
work. It has not been viewed as a place in which emry level skills could be 
acquired. Tnemployment rates for those who leave the educational system early 
are usually quite high.'^ 

KxperitMices must be provided to all students at an early age which will 
help potential dropouts understand the value of education in a work oriented 
society. Kxperiences which are relevant in terms of the needs of the student 
must be provided. 



VW\\(\(v\\, voulh itnd adults oWvw Ijick a souiul iindcrslandinii of ihv 
rehuionship hclv.' rn rdiicalion and work. Kdiicalors orien assuiiuMhal children 
and youth inherently understand the value of school subjects and their relation- 
ship to the world outside the (dassrooni.'' 

'I'he source of learninti is often assumed (o come froni between the two 
covers of the "^reat books" and takes place within the four walls of the 
classroom. Kor many excellent teachers, the source of learidnf» is based on the 
students personal experiences as the\ relate lo whal is lound in print and other 
media. Structured experiences within and outside the t'our walls must be a 
source of learninf*.' Neglect of what takes place within students causes the 
learninji process to operate in a vacuum. 

A reduction in family si/.e has resulted in fewer significant relationships for 
ciiildren. youth, and adults. Coupled with smaller family si/.e is the faet that Ihe 
place of residence is often a considerable distance tVom other members of the 
famiiy (grandparents, uncles, aunts, cousins). 

In the past, awareness of self, education, and careers was a by-product of 
the availal)ilily of members of the family with whom children, youth, and adults 
could interact.'^ With fewer si|inificant persons with whom children and youth 
can interact, teachers must reeo^ni/.e that they are becoming more significant to 
students. 

Many teachers have accepted (his dimension to teaching. However, ways 
and meajis must be used to insure that teachers effectively interact with all 
students. 

There has been a systemmatic reduction in the number and quality of 
relevant experi^Mices |)r(>vided in the home, school, and community which 
produce accurate self understandinji and meaningful self acceptance, Many 
children, youth, and adults lack a clear self identity and fail to understand how 
or where lliey fit into the social, career, and educational structure.'' 

Many youn|» people search aindessly while attemptin^^ to determine their 
identity. Those who are successful in developing a self concept must thcMi search 
for ways in which they can implement theit self concept. P'or many people, the 
most meanin^^ful method of implemenlinK their self concept comes through 
rewarding work. 

The increased mobility of youth and adults has enhanced employabitity 
but has resulted in cultural and career shock. Students have not been provided 
with experiences related to the expectations of various .social settings and of 
various careers. Through mobility, youth and adults are burled into a society 
which contains many unknowiis for them.' ' 

Adults often assume that youth of today are very sophisticated. In many 
ways, they are sophisticated. Yet youth have not been provided with the 
experiences which allow them to successfully cope with situations, such as, 
understanding how various occupations will help them implement their self 
concept, understanding how to determine eniplo}'ment opportunities, under- 
slandifig how to apply and interview ^jn a job, skill at interacting in various 
social situations, ability to mer't people iti new and strange surroundings, ability 
to meet the demands of living away from home, etc. For many youth, the shock, 
frustration, and anxieties are too great to gam a feeling of fulfillment. 

The increase in technology has decreased the emptoyability of many youth 
and adults. On the one hand, a large number of youth and adults are available 
for work, yet they do not possess ihe competencies to qualify for many 
occupations. .Jobs remain unfilled because many \'outh and adults are not 
provided with information and experience concerning the traditional and emerg- 
ing occupations. Nor have experiences been provided concerning the ways in 
which these occupations will meet the needs of the individual. 

The result of this situation has been Ihe development of numerous schools 
which provide education and training in the traditional and emerging occupa- 
tions. Aclual on the job experiences are not usually provided until the course of 




study IS ri)mpliM.i'(l. Tot ilmsr wlio disliki' llu' kind ofwovk tor wliicli lIu'V were 
fdiu'iiti'd or traiiu'd. llu'\ ll.l^t' 1*>^I iiiiu\ iiunu'\ . and iH)niniilinu'iU . 

Dissalisfaclion uilh om'*s pri'si'iu work silualion hasot'UMi ri'Siilied from a 
lack oT I' iiMici's ri'lalcd to abililii's. af)liliidi's. lu'i'ds. Iiki'^>. viv. and a lai'k ol 
knowh'djii" al)oiil llu- options availabli* in llu' labor niarkt'l. In some rases, (be 
dissalisfarlion by workers has resulli'd in sabotage. 

Man\ you ; and adiiUs e\pb)re lari'i'is b\ chanuin^ jobs many linu's. 
Ourinji Ibis proei'ss, sonu* Noulb and adubs l)ec()im' loi-ki'd into ocrupalions 
because ibey ha\e assunu'd additional l'aniii\ and soeiai ri'S[)onsibililii's wiiieli 
dictates eertain li'Vi-is of tnianrial ri»sponsibdity. For many, ronliiuied I'xplora- 
lion ol* careers is replaced wilb job sccnnl\. OtU'ii. Ibe result is dissatisraction. 

Dissatisfactions with llu' nnlii'U surroundin|i carii'r op[)i)rtunitii's available 
to women is (jiiili' af)paveiM m ioda\'s soi-ii'ty. S. hools bavi' systiMiiatically 
I'luniura^i'd fi'inali' sludi'nK in mioll \\\ ciTtain courses ^>nly; J^^- 'icty has 
disi'oiira'^ed tin* iMUranci' of fiMuah^ into man\ carirr ari'as. This proci'ss bas 
tended to channel wonuMi mlo a buiiii'd innnbi-r of cariuTs. Vet. womiMi possess 
a sineeri' desiri* to baviiin the o|)iion of f)ursiiinu both career ^oals and marriajje 
^oals. 

lUU the fault does not lii' soli'K w ith the attitudes and values of the male. 
K\perienci's wbicb will assist iVmali's abi'r tluMr attitudes must bi' provided. In 
!nan\ t'ases. llu' ^n-ali'st obstacU* to providing career opportunities to women is 
till' lonu lu'ld attitndi's aiul \abM s of wonicn. Di-pictinji females in certain roles 
only, must bi* alti'ri'd by tin* many r(»innicrcial firms that providi' resourci's to 
school systems. 

Because cbiUlri'ii and voulb an* rdm ated within the confines of the four 
walls of the classroom in a traditional maimer, many do not know who (bey are. 
where they are j^oin^, or how to :iei ibcri'. SludiMits have not been provided with 
I'xpi'rienccs which allow tbeni u> make ami implenuMU accurate cboici's about 
the pri'siMU and fuluri*. 

The [)ublic school |)la\s a Mlal roll' m the devi'lo[)nuMU of the studeiU. The 
student develo[)s [)bvsically. mi'iilalU . and I'lnotionally . These developnu'nts are 
related to the student's future roU' in socii'ty. If proper I'xpi'riiMices related to 
sell*, education, and careers arc noi provided to the student . career development 
does not ki^ep pace with plusical deviMopment. Students do develop attitudes 
toward si^lf. I'ducation. and careers. Vi't. many students are not provided with 
the I'xperienccs wbicb facilitate propiT development. Asa resuli. few students 
understand themselves nor the relatiiuisbip betwei'U I'ducation and work. 

Till' cost to society of providing an education which is suited lo m'ilber 
studiMit needs nor soiMCtal nei'ds are I remiMulously bi^b. Society is drained of 
resourci's for everv individual who cannot suci'i'ssfully cofn* with self, education, 
and or emplovment. The uneinplovmenl lines, welfare roles, druji centers, and 
mental iiistiluti's are fillerl wilb indiMdiials who have not been provided with the 
experiences wbicb ari^ nci'i'ssary lo -.lu re-.sfully nu'i't and overcome cballenj»es 
and allow individuals to bc/nme i oiitnlminiu members of society. 

School systems utili/e taxpa\i'rs inone\ to educate cbildreti and youth Jt 
is expected that vouth leaving scliool w;ll possess the necessary competencies 
(attitudes, skills. 'and knowledge) to effectively tunclion in a work t»riented 
society. In the past, vi'ry lew cariuTs or \vork oriented courses were offered and 
then to only a small percentage of the sludiMils. 

The paradox i»xists. On the oiu' hand, too few courses have been career 
oriented and then onlv at the upper hi^b school level. While on the other hand, 
all students e\enlually enter the career world ibroujib pai(5 or unpaid work. Vor 
mo.st stUilenls. the eflorl has been too little, too late. 

(\irei*r Kducalion is not a panacea for all educational ills It does, however, 
offer a practical approach thai makes I'ducational experiences relevant to the 
needs of children and youth and relates the school program to experiences away 
^tVom .school. 
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( AKl 1 K I DIK ATION 

(KitHlrr^atlrn ThrDii^h Twolfth CSrailo) 
(.\irivr Induration is an insiriict ionjil api)r()ii('li whii-h is used to assist 
I'liildriMi. VDUlli, and adults undi'rstaiul ni'l)ul()us I'Diu'i'pts by pri)vidin^' ri)ncrete 
I'MHM'iiMici's ni all scliool subjiu'ls wliicli ri'lati' to si'll\ I'ducation, and rartrrs. 
CarciT i»du('atinn is l)asi'd ufX)!) a lon^ ran^i' cixn^^r di'Vi»lopnuMit f)roCt'ss wliirh 
lu'iiins loni: UvWuv Ww cliild (Miters school and conlinui's lon^ al'tiT tlu' youth 
li'avi's scliool. 

Students, |)arc:its. the l)usiiu'ss and indui Irial i-oniniutiitv, and educators 
ha\e hei-onie {)aint'uli\ aware of (lu' f>r()l)lenis laced by many Viiiidren, youth, 
adults. Many of tiu' f)rol)iiMiis ari' I'ausi'd by an ,ii)sen('i' of a I'li'ar si'H\ educa- 
tional, and cari'er identity. Kor iiuiny educators, tiie nutans (o resolving these 
f)rol)lenis is ihroujiii a systiMiiatic ap[)ri)ach to leaching whii-h relates iil'e ^oals to 
subji'ci i»oals. 

Career education ^oals imiut^c froni llu' ri'lationsiiip of iil\' ^oais to subject 
^oals I'lu'se ^oals rellcct concerns about attitudes, knowled^i', and skills of 
children, youth, and adults as thi'y viMituri' into social, edui'ational. and i-areer 
encouiuers, Tiu' iMnf)hasis in careiM* I'ducation is on rcdui'in^ t!u' dirficulties 
which occur In thesi' eni'ounti'rs with reality, 

Career education is a part ol all academic, general, aiul vocatioiuil subjects 
Irum Knuleruarten through adulthood. Vet, all of education is not caieer educa- 
tion. The lon^ raiiue ^oal of i-ari'er education is to produci' responsible indi- 
viduals who are capabli' of making and implementing accurate choices con- 
cevninu the |in'si'nl and future. The purpose implies that individuals pos^sess 
positive aliitudi's. a|>|>n)[)nale knowledge, and adequate skills to make and 
implement wise rlecisions. 

I'lu' coursi» content for i-ar.'cr I'ducation is found in tlu' coiirsi's currently 
beiuii taught in the I'liMuentary and sivondar>' si'hools, 'riu' contiMit of the 
suljject is ri'lati'd lo ilu' siudi'iit's world and the cari'er world. The emphasis is 
di'Tinitcly not on nu'inori/in^ job diseriptions or lists i)f oci'upations. Rather the 
af)proa''h relati's sUuliMit needs, fears, likiN, dislikes, abilities, disabilities, 
a|)litudes, and limitations to lulucational endi'avors and <'areer potential. 

Thi' ti'achino nu'lhods or |)roci'ss used to illustrate abstract concepts 
related to both lifi' ^;ials and subji'ct lioals are: field trips, interpersonal inter- 
action, liands-on activilii's, multi-media, ^uest s[)eakers, researi'h activities, 
simulation. roU' p!;:yi;i^, ami work i'\[)erii'!U'e. Tlu' prinian* foi'U.*^ of the process 
is ihe use of "real" i'\i)erienci's to illustrate abstract symbols and concepts 
ri'laled in self, education, and cari'ins. 

Cari»er education [)rovidis meaning to the subjei'ts curri'iitly taught in the 
schools. Indr. iduals who are encouraging: si'hool systiMiis to adopt the cari'cr 
echicali-n apiimai-h an' siiiei»ri'l\ I'ommitti'd (o the developinerU of aiadiMnic 
..kills. Ki'scarch indicates (hat students achievi* a higher le\el of acad(Mnic skill 
wlu'ii Icarnii^u exfXMiences relate to things outside (hi' .school rather tiuin bem^ 
confiiu'fl soU*l\ within the lour walls of Ihe ihissroom. The studiMU does not 
I'xisi st>U'l\ to attiMul si'hool. Xor should Ihe si'hool attempt to exist separate 
and af)arl from the society In which it finds itself. 

The cuvviMit a[)[)roach lo career education may take the form' " illustrated 
in I' luure 1. l lie com[)onenls which com[)ris(> (he career education approach are 
career awareness (Ivto, career orier.ialion (T-S), career exploratit)!! (9-1 'i). career 
pref)araii()n (H) 12). a^d Intensive guidance and plai'emenl. All students in 
academic. ;!eni»ral, and vocational subjects are involved in encounters with reality 
through career education. 
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CAREER PREPARATION 
Grades 10 12 
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Figure 1. Career Education Components. 
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CAKEKR AWARENESS 

''arcer awarciu'ss (kiiuUT^a»'<'!i Ihrouyh six) utilizes the can'ors whirli are 
rurrenliV round in the books, filins. etc. as the basis for relating self, education, 
and eareTs to school subjects. In the kindergarten, firsthand second grades, the 
structure involves focusing on workers who are physically located in a particular 
setting or i'unction as a part of a unit. The structure is as follows: 

Kindergarten: Home. 

l-'irst (irade: Kainily, and 

Second (Irade: Coniniunity . 

The structure for grades three through six broadens. It not only involves 
the physical location ol' workers but also the I'ollowin^ alternative: Are I he 
workers involved physically or mentally with other locations or are similar 
occupations found in other lt)calionsV The pattern I'or grades three through six is 
as roliows" 

Third (Irade: Mult i community, 
Fourth (irade: State. 
Kil'th (Irade: National, and 
Sixth C.rade: International. 

In the career awareness phase. e\p.Tiences are providt^d which assist 
students idcnlilV their likes, dishkes. fears, n »efis. abihiies. disabilities, jjptitudes 
and limitatio!is. The dignity and worth of others, social relationships, the 
numerous meanings of work, the need for planning and the importance of 
interpersonal skills are illustrated. 

The value of subject content is illustrated to students and practical 
application provided. Kxperiences are provided which assist the student in 
developinji academic skills and identifying and accepting his strengths and 
weaknes.ses. Kxper>»MU'es provide students with the conc(»pt that all work is of 
value while the structure and int(»rrelationships in the world of work are 
investijiated. Physical imitation of workers takes place through hands-on acti- 
vities, simulation, and role playing. 

The career awareness focus begins with a very narrow base at the kinder- 
tjarlen level. The emphasis is on the work found in and around the home. That 
is. the work of members of the family and work that is performed by outsiders 
who enter the home for service repairs, etc. .Sample performance objectives 
which relate to car(»er education ^oals are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Describe the work-play in which he is involved in the home and 
school. 

2. Talk about the work activities of the mother, father, and others who 
enter the home. 

Cut out [)ictures of workers from magazines. 

I . Identify the ways in which the work of others helps him. 

5. Identify the kind of activity in which he likes to be involved. 

.At the first ^rade levt^l. the focu.s is (^n the occupations held by parents, 
^grandparents, older siblings, uncles, aunts. c(nisins. etc. .Attempts should be 
made In ^et the children to interact with members of the family about their 
occupations. Th(» emphasis should be on a be;.ii:min^ awareness of the many roles 
peofMC pl.iy. Sample performance objectives are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. Tell of ways in which the work of others helps him. 

2. Ask workers (juesl ions about their work. 
Describe ihe ways in which he is like older workers. 
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1. Paiiil picliins of workiTs iir.olved in work aetiviiv. 
T). Describe how I he manual skills he possesses are like or different from 
older workers. 

Second »irade students broaden their hori/on by investigating the roles of 
workers in the immediate community. I'or many children, they can be involved 
in walkinji field (rips to l)Usinesses located close to the school. The emphasis 
should be on developing an awareness thai larye numbers of people are involved 
in f)roducin^ t'oods and services for others. SampU' [)erformanci' objectives are (is 
follows: 

The student will: 

1. Identify the academic skills needed for various occupations. 

2. Cite examples of how he differs from his peers. 

3. Identify the value of bein^ able to interact with others. 
•1. Describe the reasons why people work. 
5. Construct model tools u.sed by various workers. 

Occupations of a nuilti community nature arc the concern of third »irade 
students. Defininj^ multi-community will vary from community to community, 
hi some cases, it will mean the entire city rather than only a certain section. In 
other cases, it may mean a small number of towns within a county. Other 
instances will dictate that nuilti community includi' more than one county. The 
concern should be in the selection of occupations which exist in various sites 
within the multi-communiLy framvwork. SampU' p(»rformance objectives are as 
follows: 

The student will: 

1. List the various reasons why people work. 

2. l)es<'rihe the relationship of ^ood health and effective work. 
:\. Describe the reasons why workers need to be able to use arithmetic. 
1. Show the |>roper use of occupational tools. 

0. Describe the relationship between effective personal relations and 
success on the job. 

Kor the fourth ^rade student, the emphasis is on occupations which are 
peculiar to the state and or are found throughout the state. This involves 
utilizing maps and materials available from various departments within the State 
Department. The ^oal is not to ^el the children to eventually move to other 
parts of the state but to make them aware of future options in the career world 
in terms of the encompassing nature of the world of work. Some of the 
performance objectives are as follows: 
The student will: 

1 . Describe the psychi{* value of various kinds of tasks, 

2. Discuss the relationship between occupations and production and 
distribution. 

hientily his interests and abilities. 
1, Describe the social value of various occupations, 
f). Uoie play a worker in a way which illustrates the feelings accompany- 
inu I hat work role. 

KiTlh jirade students become involved in careers of a national stature. It is 
intportani that children understand tha! in many career areas, they will have (he 
opportunity and ()[)tion of employment in many geographical areas. Students 
should be^iven the opportunity to invt^stii^ate the relationship of careers, 
Ueo^^raphical location, and leisure time activities. This does not mean that the 
student should be encouraged to move from the state later bi;J ll'.e approach 
does allow lor additional options. Sample performance objectives are as follows. 
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Tin* sludiMil ss ill: 

1. Name tlu' soiirci's of itiloiinatiDn ri'lalod lo scP', cducalion, and 
rareers. 

2. Ideiitiry the attitudes which may hv lUH'essary in varuris work situa- 
tions. 

Describes the relationship bet weei\ work roles and leisure activities. 

1. Describes the psychii' rewards of work in (iMins of its intrinsic value. 

5. Describe how he f)erceives his strengths and wt^aknesses. 

Students at the sixth ^rade level should be encouraj^ed to investigate 
careers of an international nature. This I'oncept of international nature has a 
double nieanin|». The first meaning involves careers whii'h are found in different 
nations and are very similar The second meaning involves careers in which the 
f)eople are physically and or mentally involved with more than one country. The 
continued emphasis is on building awareness of the broad nature of work. 
Sample performance^ objectives are as follows: 

The St udent will: 

1. Describe the relationship between ^eo|»raphy and leisure time acti- 
vities. 

2. Identify the relationship between personal values and social values. 
:\. l)(»monst rates effective interpersonal skills. 

•1. Describes the social value of various kinds of work. 

5. Determine the academic skills needed for various occupations. 

CAREER ORIENTATION 

The orientation phase continues to emphasize the |»oals which have been 
partially achieved during the awarene.ss sta^e. (ireater emphasis is placed on 
broader exposure to all levels of occupations. Some *'real-life" exploratory 
experience are presided. Additional emphasis is placed on ability and aptitude 
testing and relating these attributes to present concerns and future potential. 
The realities outside !he classroom are investijjated through people oriented field 
trips to business and industry, the community, and other organizations and 
agencies. 

Students are exposed to people who represent many walks of life. Re- 
source people are invited to the classroom to interact with students about 
"official data," for example, job title, job description, educational require- 
ments, siilar>- range, etc. However, children and youth are also very interested in 
asking questions about "unofficial data," for example, do you think your work 
is important? How does your work affect your life away from the job? If you 
were to start over, what kind of work w^ould you do?, etc. 

The intent of the orientation phase is to provide career experiences related 
to the academic and general education courses. Occupations which require 
knowledge of the academic or general education subject are selected from the 
following clusters Tor inclusion into the course. 



1. AGRICULTURE AND 
RKSOURCKS 
Agricull ure 
h'orestrv' 
Mining 
Petroleum 
Wildlife 



2. BUSINESS and OFFICE 

Accounting 

finance 

Management 

Personnel 

Secretarial 
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('()MMr\K\\'l1()NS and 

MKDIA 

Inroad casting 

Joiirnalisin 

Motion Pii'liircs 

4, CONSTKliCTION 

KUvtrica! 

Masonrv 

MHal 

Wood 

5, CONSliMKR and HOMKMAKING 
Child DrvulopiiUMit 

Clolliin^ 
Kood 

llonir Mana^iMiuMil 
Household KquipintMit. 

6, LNVIRONMKNT 
Air 

Plan Is 
Soil 
Water 
Wild li IV 

7, FINK ARTS and 
HUMANITIKS 
Historical 
[Vrrorniin^ Arts 
l{i»li^i()n 
\'isual Arts 
Writin^i 

8, IlKALTIi 

Adniinistralioii Services 
Kiner^eney Services 
Personal Services 
Pharmaceutical Services 
Supportive Services 

9, RKCRKATION AND 
HOSPITALITY 

Indusirial IUh reation 
Private Recreation 
Public I^'crealion 
Transportation 
'I'ravel Agencies 



10. MANl'KACTllRINCi 

Kn^ineers 
Technicians 
Skilled Workers 
Semi-skilled Workers 
I'n-skilled Workers 

11. MARINK SCIKNCK 

Aquaculture 
Kishin^ 

Mineral and Chemical 

Kxtraction 
Research 

Suppcrt Personnel 

12. MARKIOTING and 
DISTRIRUTION 

Distribution 

Mana[»ement 

Purchasing 

Promotion 

Sales 

13. PERSONAL SERVICES 
Apparel Services 
l^eauty Services 
Domestic Services 
Food Services 
Lod^in^ Services 

14. PUBLIC SERVICES 

Education 

Health 

Postal 

Protective 

Utility 

15 TRANSPORTATION 
Air 

Highway 
Pipeline 
Rail 
Water 



Sample performance objectives lor the seventh grade level are as follows. 
The student will: 

1 . Describe his needs, iVars, likes, and dislikes as they relate to careers. 

2. C5raph the role of supply and demand as it relates to one's future. 
:>. Describe the psychic value of various kinds of work. 
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\. Dcscrihi' f)li\su';il clKiracU'rist ics aiul nialuration iieci'ssary Tor various 

."). IdciUifv social ri'S[)()nsii)ilil ii»s or lack of rt'Sf)()nsil)ilil ii's related lo 
various carci-rs. 

Sauipli' |n'rroruianct» objectives lor llu- iMoluh ^radi' li»vi'l an* as I'ollows. 
Tile siudiMit will: 

1 . idem il'y sources of cducalioiud and career iiirornialiou. 
•J. Idi'iUily the valui* of various school subji'cts as tlu-y relate to various 
cariHM*s. 

l\. Describe Ihi* contribution of vari{)i.s occu[)alions in terms of the 
individual and society. 

I. Discuss llu' relationsliip between immediate yratiFieation and 
[)osl|)()ned ^ralilication as ii relates to oncV career. 

[}, Deeidi' uf){)n tentative educational plans which provide options tor 
various carei'rs. 

CAREER EXPLORATION 

The i»\f)loration phase provides addrliunal emphasis on inTormation and 
hands-on "ri'al life" I'xploralory experiences. During the hi^h school years. 
sludiMiLs are forced to make tentative decisions related to broad areas of interest 
and disinti^rest. Si'quenl^al planning, adjustment and I'lexibility are stressed. 
Kducational and ex[)eri(Mice avenues to careers are investigated. 

Kmphasis during i-areer I'Xploration focuses on "tryint»-out" ones self 
identity in real or simulated situations. These experiences are provided in 
academic I'lasses, career centers, and or through coordinated efforts with 
business and industry. While the experiential base is broadened during the 
exploratory phase, the informational base concerning more speeifie careers is 
also heightened. The emphasis of a ' .evin^ ^oals related to self, education, and 
careers in the attitudinal, knowledge, and skilled areas is continued. Although it 
is reco^ni/.ed that rational decisions are not always based on pos^sessinj^ accurate 
information and achieving successful experiences, it is anticipated that the 
decisions made l)y the student will be mon* accurate* than in the past. 

Occupations which n^quire knowledge of the academic or j^eneral 
education subject are si'lected for inclusion into the cuurse. A sample of these 
occupations related lo the subjects an* as follows: 



ART 


4. 


tXONOMICS 


Bcnuitician 




Husines.sman 


Cabinet .\hiker 




Kconomist 


Commercial Artist 




Interviewer 


Designer 




Production Manager 


Kn^iineer 




'IVller 


BIOLOGY 


5. 


KNGLISH 


Denial Hy^ienist 




Ac'lor 


Dietician 




Printer 


(lame Warden 




Receptionist 


(lardner 




Teacher 


Physician 




Telephone Operator 


CHKMISTRY 




FORKIGN LANGUAGE 


Kxterminator 




Airline Stewardess 


Painter 




Buyer 


S<»crelary 




Interpreter 


Surgeon 




Journalist 


X'Kay Technician 




Lawyer 
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8. 



10. 



11. 



12. 



(iKOCKAIMlY 


1 '\ 


MI SIf 






( 'oinposi'r 






|)aii('i»r 


Mnf)iiiakiT 




Musician 






Sali's 'iM'son 


Trui'k Drivrr 




SinuiM* 


iiKAi/ni 


1 1 




Mil vn-omiH'iiUilisl 




('I'raniK's 


Lili'Huard 




Mi'rhanic 


Modi'! 




MiniM* 


Niirsr's Aid 




Oculist 


Oi'i'upatioiia! Tlu'rapist 




Kadio Icchiiician 


HISTORY 


1 ^ 


« i\. 1 1 .J \. 1 • 


I.aw\iT 




Aulo Mi'i'hauic 


Librarian 




Clicinisl 


I'olict' OlTiciM- 




I'\)rcs(iM' 


Ki'si'arrlu'r 




IMiannai'isl 


St'cri'tary 




IMiolo^^rapIuM* 


!\I !^I '<s'l'l? 1 M ART^s 
1 .\ 1 y I o 1 IV 1 . X 1 < /\ l\. I o 


1 I) , 


i > V.7 \. I,\l.i Ol V LI lilt iJ 


Di'roralur 




Anlhropolouisi 


Dra nsinan 




KB! AjiiMil 


SluH'lnu'ta! Worki'r 




I-'iriMiian 


IVadu'r 




lloiiic Kcononiisl 


WiddiM- 




IVoj^rain Diri'clor 


I IKK SrMK\('K 


17. 


SOC'IOLOCIV 


DiMilist 




Cascworki'r 


Kariiu'i' 




('riniinolo^^isl 


t'lorist 




Probation Ol'liccr 


Nursi' 




Shop KoriMuan 


Ordi'rlv 




Sociologist 


M \ 'IHl M \ Tlf^CI 
Al. \ 1 ri nAI.A 1 llyO 






ArrDUlitaiU 




Annoumi'r 


C'arpiMiler 




Husiiu'ssniaii 


Cashii'r 




Cli'riiynian 


Kn^iiUH'r 




SalCspiM'SDH 


Mai'hiiiist 




Sli'wardi'ss 



Sample pi'rt'omiance objcctivi's lor tlu> ninth ^rade Icvi'l oT exploration are 
as follows. 

riu' sludiMit will: 

1. Dcsi'riho his abilities, aptitudes, and liniilations in tiTiii:. ol* potential 
I'ariH'rs. 

2. riili/c positive attribuU's to iMiliance endeavors. 
Display riexihilu/ in various si-hool-soi'itd situations. 

\. Di'si'rihc 'l^- )roci'Ss involved in si'i^ucntial plaiuiin^, 

T). Work at Wt t ms jobs and ri'late intorniation and espiTiencc to other 
nuMnbcrs of thi' cii.fK-. 

Sample pi^rloruutncc obji'ctives for thi> tiMith grade level of i xploration are 
us follows. 

Thi' studiMil ill 

1 . ('om[)are t'u' psychic value of work as it relates to his value systi'in. 

2. Identify his potiMilial life style as it may relate to potential 
occupations. 
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.'i. Acci'pt al)ilil ics. (Ii:.al)ilitit's, aptitiidt's. iiiui limitations as tiicy rclalf 
to f)ol(Miluil •)('i'nf)ati(ihs 

I. Dcinonstratt' ri('\il)ilily wIhmi conrioiitcd witli obstarlcs to succ(>ss. 

f). l{(S(Mrrli occupations by interviewing workers, taking pictures, and 
j»alherinj» inl'onnation. 

Sample perroruiaiice ohjeetives for eleventh ^rade sturlenls involved in the 
exploration phase are as follows. 

The student will: 

1. I)eseril)e the striielure of Ihc career world hy identifying factors 
which coiitrihute to the success of various workers. 

2. l)escril)C the setjueiice of education and experience nec(>ssary for 
various occupations. 

.i. Seek inl\)rinatioii (official and unofficial) from various soUrc(»s 
available. 

I. Write letters to firms, oriiani/ations. and institutions to obtain 
educational and career information. 

5. \Vritt» a report concerning his [)ositive and negative traits while 
illustratinji ways (^f niaxinii/in^ positive traits and minimi/in^ negative traits. 

Sample performimce objectives for the twelfth ^rade level of exploration 
are as follows. 

'I'he student will: 

1. Identify plans following hi^h school graduation. 

2. Prepare a resume. 

'l. Identify ways of implementin|( career »^oals. 

I. Illustrate in writing optional methods in which caretM* jjoals can be 
achieved. 

5. Itesearch data to determine manpower projections in various career 

areas. 

CAREER PREPARATION 

Career preparation is scheduled during the tenlh, eleventli. and twelftli 
grades of hi^h school through vocational technical education programs. This 
training provides students with either entry level skills or precision skills for jobs 
in many related occupations. .Many of these sturlents will proceed directly into a 
job following graduation. llow(»ver. others will continue their preparation in 
postsecondary vocational technical education or college. 

The career preparaticMi sla^e for some students will take place following 
hi^h school graduation. Kor students not involved in vocational-tecln leaf 
education, they receive career preparation in colleges, in post secondary 
vocational technical education programs, in apprtMiticeship programs, and on the 
joi). 

The \'ocational Technical Center is unitiue in that a flexible or variable 
schedule is utilized with emphasis on occupational clusters and individualized 
instruction. Students are able to build toward their career objective t)y selecting* 
needed skdis ard inrorniatioii units from the total program. The pro^ra?n is 
composed of an indivirlual se(|U(Mic(» of units that fit the students career 
ol)jective. The student is able to advance as rapidly as his abilities and interests 
allow. 

The curricula is designed to meet the shifting and expanding recjuirements 
of vocational and lechnical manpower as expressed by demands of an ever 
chanjiiiij; economy (echnolo^s . A contiiuu^d (^valuation of the curricula is 
utilized to a.ssun> I hat cancer ari»as and content keep ann>ast of tlu* changes in 
business and industry. Population Hud)ility requires that students be (educated 
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for the roqiiireiiU'tits of the slate and nation as well as the imniediale needs of 
the local eoninuniity. 

Students spend one half of the school day at the vocational technical 
center and tlie other half of the day at the home hi^h school where they receive 
the required subjects for ^raduatton. Co-curricular activities are provided in the 
home hij»h school. 

The selection of students is a cooperative effort of the home hi^h school 
and the vocational technical center. Admission is based on the followinji: 

1. Interest, 

2. Ability, 

H. Physical /Xspects, 

4. Attitudes, 

5. Discipline Kecord. 
Human Relations. 

7. Attendance, 

S. Recommendations, and 

9. Test Results. 

The basic priticiple underlying career and vocational education is the fact 
that all sludcnls nuist eventually earn a living*. Secondly, the student will 
associate with others, hopefully, as a responsible citizen and contributing 
member of society. Satisfying work not only provides material wealth but also 
contributes to pers«»nal fulfillment. 

The objectives for the preparatory level are as follows. 

The student will: 

I. (lain the basic knowledge and skills of an occupation suited to his 
aptitudes, needs, and interests. 

2. Develop basic skills which will enable him to speciali/.e and do 
advanced work later. 

Develop efficient work habits which will result in excellence in all 

tasks. 

I. Develop an awareness of the worth and dignity of honest work. 
T). rnderstatui obsolescense and adaptability to new approaches, 
b. Develop the ability to work cooperatively with others. 

7. Develop an appreciation and understanding of socio-economic con- 
tribution's of various occupations. 

8. Develop reflective thinking, problem solving, and creali\ity. 

9. Develop an understanding ol the social importance (if personal traits, 
interpersonal relations, and employer-employi'e relations. 

10. Develop emotional maturity, economic understanding, and safe work 
habits. 



INTENSIVE GUIDANCK AND JOB PLACEMENT 

Tlu» primary purpose of vocational technical training is the development of 
competencies relat»'d to occupational kncnvledge. skills, and cittitudes.The result 
of gaining these compi'lencies is that Ihe student possesses the necessary 
qualifications for employment. Vet. students need additional assistance in under- 
standing the process' of 'ocating employment, contacting employers, 
interviewing, etc. Based on this recognized need, giiidr.tice and placement 
services are o'*fered by the vocational technical center to all students in the 
school A'slem in grades ten through twelve. The areas of concern are as follows: 
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Career (leveiopinenl . liowever, is not eomplele at the end of a Ibrmal 
educational program. Career developnient continues throu^^hout life. Men and 
women continue to ^o through awareness, orientation, exploration and 
preparation singes. The laelors that inl'luenee career development conthuie to be 
society, business and indu 'rial community, education programs, peers, and 
parents. 
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APPF.NDIX A-H 

Goals And Objectives Of The Lincoln County Exemplary Program 

CJOALNTMBKK ONK 

To provide broad occupational oriciUalion at the cicmontary and st^condary 
school levels which will increase sludonl awareness of (he ran^o oT options open 
to them in the world of work. 

Career Awareness 
(Gnules 1-6) 

General Objective 

To provide an inslriiclional system desij^ned to present occupational in- 
formation to children in (Irades 1-6. 

Spec-ifif Objectives 

(a) To provide students with occupational information to make them 
aware of the meaning of work and its importance to them and 
society. 

(b) To provide experiences in which the world of work is presented in a 
manner that is realistic and appropriate to the student's state of 
development. 

(c) To inform .students about the multitude of occupational oppor- 
tunities. 

(d' To present to students a realistic view of the world of work and 
encourage them to consider their own abilities and limitations. 

(e) To provide students with basic information about major 
occupational fields. 

(f) To stress the dignity in work and the fact that every worker 
performs a useful function. 

(S) To visit local busines.ses and industries to ^et a first-hand view of 
the "world of work'\ 



Career Orientation 

(Grades 7-8) 

General Objective 

To establish in ^^rades 7-8 a curriculum which will assist the student to 
acquire knowledge of the characteristics, function, the duties, and rewards of the 
occupational families. 

Specific Objectives 

la) To ^ive students w\ understanding of the knowledge and skills basic 
to the broad spectrum of the occupational families. 

(b) To provide the student with a guide to educational and occupa- 
tional requirements of different jobs (occupational families). 

(c) To assist the student in acquiring a technique of analysis of 
occupational information and to analyze such information before 
making a tentative choice. 

(d) To stress habits and attitudes which are needed for successful and 
continued employment. 

(e) To provide students with experiences designed to develop an 
awareness and self-reali/ation that leads to the .selection of the 
appropriate career with realistic aspiration levels. 
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Career pAploration 

General Object i\e 

To provide students in ^ndes 9-10 i'\perienees thai will enable them to 
make realislie oeeupatioiiul choiei's. I'xperienees in working with others, and 
understandint* of tlu' psveholo^ieal aspirts of work as it riOates to their own 
tenipi'ranuMUs. personalities, and valmvs. 

SptH'iric Object ivi's 

(a) To inform students about occupational and educational oppor- 
I unities at all li'vels. 

(b) To provide students not finishing hi^h school with infi^rmalion 
relati'd to thi' opportunity to enter an occupatujnal traininji 
program and or eniploynuMit. 

ic) To provide students with kncnvli'd^e in broad fii'lds of work which 
will assist the individual in making lon^ ran^e vocational plans. 

id) To provide "hands-on" ixperience in various occupati(Hial fields 
offiTed at the county vocational-technical education ci'ntiT. 

{V) To maki tin* student aware of the continuous changes occurrinjj in 
the world of work which ni'cessitali's continuing education or 
iraininii ni the \ari{)Us cari'er areas. 

(f) To providi' the student with information concerning other educa- 
tional of)f)ortunities tcolle^es and other pc^st secondary prcj^rams). 

COAL NT'MUKK TWO 

To provide work experiiMice. cooperalivi' erlucation and similar programs 
makinj^ possible a wide \ariiMy of offlTin^s in many occupaticHial areas. 



Cooperative Voeational Edueation Work Experience and Work-Study 

(Circuits 1 1 '1 2 PoM Secondary) 

Oeneral Obji'ctive 

To expand pri'si'Ut and planiu'd vocational pro^^/am offerings to include (a) 
co(»peralive \ocational proirams to assist in removing the artificial barriers 
between education and woru. and (b) work study pro^rams (lesi^ned to assist 
those in need of I'arnin^s trom such proL»rams to commence or continue their 
enroiimerit in vocational education prc^iirams. 

Specific Obji'Clives 

la) To [)rovifU' students with ilu' background ncfi'ssary to further their 

carei r preparation in post secondary training programs. 
(I)) To provide studiMits wiih a salabli' skill neci'ssary for iob i'nlr\'. 

(c) To provide students with skilU. attitufles. and work habits necessary 
for emplo\ nu'nt in a cluster of closely related occupations. 

(d) To increase student participation in prc^^rains of brcKidened 
curriculum offerings made available thrcni^h cooperati\e vocational 
education. 

ji') To provi(U» economic assistant' to those students who need such 
assistanci' in ordiT to remain in scIkm)! and to continue their 
iMirollment in vocational education programs. 

(f) To [)rovi(le opporl unit iis for learning by doin^ in actual work 
situations. 



tiOAL M'MHKK I IIUKK 

To prosiiU' sliidrnLs not prcMoiisly enrolU'd in vocational pro^rair.s oppor- 
I unities to rect'ivt' job iMitry skills prior \o \ \w linn* tluit they hww school. 

Job Entry Level Skill Development 

{;\m> 16 Grade 12) 

(lonoral Object ivf 

i'o |)ro\i(U' each student leaving .scliool opportunities tor a|)propriate 
training to deveh)p jol) entry skills necessary lor employment. 
Specific ()bjec< ives 

(a) To integrate vocational and academic instruction with an 
orientation tcward job competence, 

(h) To adapt the occupational level of skill training* to the abilities aiid 
aptitudes of the student , 

(e) To provide intensive summer programs tor entry level skill develop- 
ment. 

Id) To provide t)pportunities Tor individuaMy oriented vocational 
training. 

(e) To provide jol) orientation, work observation and on-the-job 
(raining activities 

{{') To provide job creation, job development, job placement and 
job-coaching activities. 

(^) To [)rovide un^*raded instruction complemented with specialized, 
technically competent instructors and instructional packages to 
a.ssist students in completing the instructional program on an 
intensified basis. 

COAL NTMHKR I'OrK 

To provide intensive occupational guidance and counseling during the last 
years of school and for initial placement of all students at the completion of 
their schooling. 

Intensified Occupational Guidance and Job Placement 

(Af^c 16 Grade 12) 

General Objectivi* 

To provide intensive vocational counseling for occupational and edu- 
cali')nal decision-making and job placement services for students who are 
dropping out of school and those in grades ekven and twelve. 

SpeeiHc Objectives 

(a) To provide opportunities for students to learn more about 
themselves, ways of working with others, and psychological aspects 
of jobs as they relate to (heir values, personalities, aptitudes, and 
abilities. 

(b) To provide students with information regarding post .secondary 
career deveh^pnuuU oppoi [unities. 

(e) To provide opportimities for students to relate occupational 
aspirations to educational goals. 

(d) To provide students with opportunities to develop understanding of 
and make realistic caretT choices. 

(e) To provide studenLs with assistance in finding their first job. 

(f) To provide school follow-up services and opp()rtLmiti"s for 
replaeement on different jobs, re-entry into training program.^ and 
participation in individual counseling and group occupational 
guidance. 
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APPKNDIX B-II 

PKO^IKCT DIKKC' rOK: llcrfwrl H. Ilolslcin 
Dulirs: 

1. KiNponsihli* lo ihv Coiiiuy Su[)tM*inHMHliMi( ol" Schools for tlu* overall 

(liri'( tit»n ol' (lu* proji'cl. 
•J. Make rrcoin::uMulations ri'la(ivi» to policv in ri'^ard to ihv project, 
:5. Make ri'coiniiUMulalions aiul f)re[)arc for supcriiiteiuliMit's final apf^roval 

f)rojcct fund cxpiMulituri's. 
1. Supervise proji'ct piTsonnel. 

f). C*oor(linati' the proposi'd firo^^rani with the [Presently operalinji 

educational program in the county. 
{). (*o(jrdinate elTorts of proji'ct piTsoniicl with those oT other school 

personiu'l in tlu* county. 
7. Kesponsihle lor all ri'f)orts includin^^ progress, final and fiscal re[)orls. 
S. Secure comnuuuty involviMiient in the program. 

\). Coordinali' prourams efforts with similar efforts of other public 
a|>eiu'ies. 

10. Conduct nn»ctin^s of s!aff and project advisory commit tee, 

1 1 . Coordinate' the proposed program w ith similar projects and programs in 
the slate and nation. 

12. Plan, coordinate, and supervisi' the total project effort including teacher 
in siTvicc preparation, and [iroject evaluation in order to a.ssure project 
continuation a» thi' termination of federal funding*. 

lll'M.'W KKSOl'RCKSCOOKDlNA'rOK: Dcvylr (i. lukim^ 
Duties: 

1. Kslahlish and maintain liaison with, and make referrals to. the local 
employment .security office and other manp{)wer a^iencies in the area, 
'J. Coordinate plaeement activities with coun.selors in each of the hi^h 
.schools. 

:5. Contact area emp' yers and ae'cjuuint them with the nature of the 
.services offered and secure their cooperation iu the use of the .services 
provided. 

1, Identify current i-mploynient nei'ds of area businesses and industries. 
0. Maintain fih's of current employment opportunities and disseminate 

this information to hi^h school coun.selors. 
^i. Identify both full-time and part-time job opportunities in the area. 
7, Provide information to coun.selors aiid students relative to various 

occupations, job opportunities, and educational .services. 
S. Conduct orientations with students on job .search methods, conduct 
mock job interviews, and contact employers to whom students have 
\uv\\ referri'd to determine the performance of students during the 
intervii'w process. 

9. Conduct follow-up coun.selin^ of students placed on jobs. In event 
.students migrate from the ari*a coordinate this activity with school 
systems where the student migrates. 
10. Work cooperatively with thi' cooperative education instructor in 
locating job placement opportunities. 
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11. Assist will) pron'ri csMluntioii aiul I ho pri'paral ioii ol" f t'chiiical progress 
and riiuil n'pnrts. 

(iril)AN('K('()()!{l)INA'I()K: Thomas Wixulall {\M \far) and 

Tlu>nHis M. Miller vrar) 

Dutios: 

1. Conrdmali' (h(» I'lTnils of coinsrlnis at Hamlin, (inyaii \'alU'y, and 
Maris lli^h Silinol ;'nd llu' s icr rnnclpal nt l)u\al I lii^h Schot)! who has 
a dual ri'sponsihihlN of adniinisiral ion and couiist'linii in helping sUi- 
dtMiLs to uiulmtand (hi'tnsi'lvis in rrlalion to Ihi' world of work, 

'J. Providi' ^rollp counsrhnii, 

.'i. Parlicipali' in woiksnops for U'ai lu»rs. 

1. Providi' individual counsi'lin^ wIumi necessary. 

f). Provide coiinsi'lino servici' to potential tiropouls and dn)[)ouis and 
eneoura^i' them to remain in sehool or enter an intiMisive training 
f)roj»ram. 

ti. Work with tlu' hl.S.I'i.A. tiMin^ eoordiiiati>r in administiMin^ tisls and 
analv/.in^ results which may he usi'd for a bi'tter understanding of tlu' 
student. 

7. Work with the I'leniiMitary teiu'luM's in i^radi's 1 -S and tin- hioh, seh )ol 
^uidanel' eounsiOors to ftevelop an information foldiM* for each student 
in the Lincoln (\)unty scho(>i syMiMii. hil'ormation in the fokli^r slDuld 
include nanu'. a^e. address, heailh, handicaps. achiesemiMits. ti'st ri'- 
suhs, aplitudis. and intelligence. I'amily hack^round, family occupa- 
tion, and ec(Hiomics status. 

8. Visit the student's homes when the situaiion indicates tin* need to do 
so. 

9. Serve as the courdmator between the school and other institutions to 
increase services to students. 

10. Coordinate the scheduling of field trips I'or students to various busi- 
nesses and industries for on-siti' obsi'rvation of work. 

1 1 . Coordinate activities related to job placement with the human resources 
coordinator. 

11]. .Assist with project evaUiation and tlu' preparation of technical progress 
and inial reports. 

(^'KRICCLl'M COOKDINATOK: lUII) J. Huvhui 
Duties: 

1. S:'rve as a consultant to teacheis in inter^ratin^ ot'cupalional in- 
forlnati(^n into existing sul)ject matter areas, such as social studiis. 

2. Obtain and presiMit existing mati'rials tfilms. slides, tapis, etc.) to 
{eachers involved in the projet't. 

.Aid in istahiishin^ and maintaining an occu[)ational information t'enter. 
1. Conduct workshops for tin* pur[)osi' of identifying and niakiiiu available 

curriciilar materials that may be utiji/cn. 
r>. Coc^rdinate efforts of ti'acluTs and other personiu'l involved in the 

project in relation to the development of curriculum materials, 
t). Stlu'dule mainUiin. and distribute materials (o be used by teachers in 

cliLssroom instruction. 

7. Serve as a consultant to teaclu'rs in integrating occupational informa- 
tion into existing subject matter areas. 

8. .Assist with proji'ct evaluation and the preparation ol technical pro^^ress 
and final reports. 
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PART THREK 



In -Service Design 

INTRODUCTION 



Pliiiinin^ lor tlie cnniiiiued eduriition oC educators who are <'urrently in 
service of the local education agency is based upon how Uu» planner views those 
who are to be provided with in-service. If teach(»rs, counseiois, principals, and 
supervisors are viewed as inc()nif)etent. in-service ert'orts will be remedial in 
nature. When the above premise is used as the basis for in-service education, the 
approach used is usually quite impersonal witli very little involvement and 
conimilnu'nl on (he part of those receiving the in-service. On the other hand 
when educators are viewed as professionally competent individuals who can be 
assisted in their continuous intellectual j»rowth, in-service education will be 
oriented differently. In-service education described in this paper is based upon 
the following assumptions: 

1 . Kducators are self directinji. 

2. Kducators are professionally competent. 
Kducators are intellectually curious. 

I. Kducators are interested in [)rofessi()nal growth. 

These assumptions dictate that in-service education be planned and con- 
ducted in a climate which will support, professional jjrowth by providing educa- 
tors with an opportunity for personal involvement, ego support, social mobility, 
inlros|)ective articulation, feedback, and professional dialogue. 

A method of providing the kinds of experien»*es which are based on the 
above assumptions requires that a dual focus be employed. The in-service must 
pos.sess both process (human relations) and task (planning, development, 
impienuMitation ) functions. 

Many worthwbile iiuiovative programs fail because of inadequate attention 
to the human relations or [iroeess plnse of the venture.' Although technical and 
inl'ormational ccuiiponents are often highly functional and relevant, process 
problem.*; may intervene to minimi/e the potential effectiveness of the effort. In 
order to avoid this harrier to program ini|)lemenlation, in-service workshops (or 
in-service classes) with a dual emphasis designed to focus on both the process 
and ta.^k elements of program impleiuentation and change is suggested. 

If the |)lan for in-service is to be provided via the workshop formal, it 
should run a niinimum of five days, six hours daily. \Vorksh()f)s (and classes) 
should open with the process focus and then move into the task component, 
litili/ing the process skills developed in the early phase of the training. The 
s|)ecifie areas on which tlu- first day's session should locus are staff and group 
development, team building, and the creiition of a consultative helping rclation- 
shif) between staff and [larticipating teachers, counselors, and principals. The 
framework for this session is a sequential group building process which takes all 
participants tlirough lour basic stages of team development; (I) getting ac- 
quainted. {2) trust building, (3) fornuition of helping relationships, and (1) 
group I'ollaboralion on a common task. 'I'hrough the use of a modified labora- 
lor\ (raining approach, particifiants arc^ divided into groups, each with a leader. 
Kxperienlial situations are created which allow [)arlicipants to be involved in, 
and learn first -hand about effect ive com numicat ions, consulting, problem 
solving, planning, feedback. groUf) decision making, and teatu work. 

On the second da\ , a model of career education is presented to the entire 
group with reaction and disciis.sion following in the small groups that were 
organized on the first day. A speaker from a similar project already in operation 
or a memfier of the State Department staff may share experiences and insights 
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l»aiiu'd from earlier eriorls. This speaker is able to le^itinii/e the new project to 
the loeal teachers, eounselors. aiiM principals. A^ain, the cohesive, unified groups 
created during the first day are able to effectively share application of the 
presentation to implementation of career education. 

On the third day, each of the four groups are sufficiently equipped to go 
through the process of developinj? a career education unit that may be used in 
the classroom. This unit is culminated in a role playing situation in which the 
jjroups simulate typical career roles (including psychic factors) on which the 
units focus. Kach ^roup should observe the others in Lheir role playinj* efforts 
and then offer constructive feedback on positive and negative elements noted. 

The fourth day's session opens with a lecture (o the entire |»roup on unit 
development. The lecture should include references to goals, objectives, proce- 
dures, student activity, and resources and evaluation. The remainder of the day 
is spent with teachers divided by ^rade levels developing units for u.se in the 
classroom durin;? the .school year. The project director, coordinators, and in- 
service specialists act as consultants. 

()n the last day, work is completed on the units and the afternoon session 
is used by school faculties meeting as a staff to plan around scheduling, 
correlation of subject matter, team teaching concerns, and issues involved in 
securing resources and materials. Initial units are selected for implementation 
during the first semtster. Plans between central staff and teachers in a systematic 
consult ing'helping relationship are initiated. 

By the end of the workshop the various school staffs, both teachers and 
adn\nistrators art* well organized and ready to begin the first semester of career 
education activities. Data gained from verbal contact with teachers and princi- 
pals indicate that (he two-pronged (process and task) approach of the workshop 
results in the development of a cohesive, committed team of teachers, principals, 
and central staff personnel unified around the career education concept with 
skills in the technical or informational aspect, as well as competence in such 
process areas as communications, cooperation, and problem solving. This com- 
bination can be the key to a successful project which facilitates central staff and 
teacher integration and accelerates the development and maintenance of team- 
work and consensual behavior. 



MARSHALL UNIVERSITY CAREER EDUCATION COURSES 

Marshall University professors have assisted I^incoln County and/)ther 
local education agencies plan, develop, and implement career education.^ Edu- 
cators in these school systems are offered the option of registering and receiving 
undergraduate or graduate credit for workshops, seminars, in-service days, and 
in-service classes. 

Two of the courses which have been olTered in I.incoln County are: Career 
Kducation Curriculum Development and Career Education Practicum. These 
courses are described on the following pages. 



CARKKR EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

An instructional resource unit is developed which incorporates activities 
which will assist children and youth achieve academic, general, or vocational 
subject goals and also career education goals. The unit includes goals, objec- 
tives, procedures, student activities, resources, and evaluation. Educators are 
involved in the I olio wing process; 
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Module No. I Toachinu Strategy: 

Interaction 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide a supportive atniospliere in whieh participants may become 
belter acquainted with fellow educators. 

2. Provide activities which will helf) thi' participants become a cohesive 
and coniniillee group. 

U. Student Objectives: 

1. Hv able to achieve social mobility. 

2. Be able to achieve visibility within the group. 

'i. Be able to meet and understand others in the group. 

•1. Be able to accept others who possess similarities and dil't'erences. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1 . Direct getting acquainted exercises. 

2. Allow tor trust building activities. 

'^. Provide setting which will initiate helping relationships. 

4. Arrange lor group collaboration activities. 

IV. Student Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on your personal involvement in the group activities. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. Uandboul: of Slrucliard Experiences for Human Relaliona Training. 
(Volumes l-IV) 

2. Sources .Available 

Module No. 2 . • Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the objectives and methodology of this 
course in C'areer Kclucation. 

2. Provide a broad conceptualization of the Career Education Approach. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. Be abii' to describe the nature and focus of this course. 

2. Be able to describe the requirements and options in this course. 
'5. Bi' able to identify the Career Education approach to Education. 

I. Be able to identify the similarities cod differences with other ap- 
proaches. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss curriculum development emphasis in this course, and ioHow-up 
practicum. 

2. Discuss assiiinments and grading procedure. 

3. Discuss class meetings (titne. place, dates}. 

1. Determine the make-up of the class (grade levels and subjects taught). 

5. Describe the relationship between this class and local efforts. 

ti. Illustrate the Kindergarten through Adulthood concept of career 
I'ducal ion. 

7. Describe various approaches to career education. 

IV. Sludejit Evaluation: 

You will be evaluated on your written introduction prepared in .Module No. 
!. Bf concerned with the broad concept as well as how it applies to the 
grade and subject(s) you teach. 
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V. Class Hi'sourri's: 

1 . (\uvcr /v(/fa'(//a)//, A llatidhooh for htiplcmailalion. 

2. Iluyl, Cutvcr l'!clu{vtu)ti What it is atu! Iu)w to do it. 
Marlaiul, What is Cwvcr Education^ 

•1. ()lsc)n "An Approach to Career l']ducalion in West Virginia. 



Module No. 3 Teaching Strategy: 

Multi-Media 

I. Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the developmental el t'orls in the State and 

throughout the Nation. 
'2. Provide a contrast of approaches used at various sites. 

II. Student Objectives 

1. \W able ti) de.seribe the rationale For Career Kducation. 

2. He able ti) identily various Career Kducation Approaches. 

3. He able to describe the Career Kducation eontinuum, K-M. 
1. He able to identify the methods of implementation. 

in. Instructor Activities: 

1 . Disi uss the t\eed lor open interaction in a class of this nature. 

2. Discuss the reasons why career education is emerging at this time. 

3. Describe the four career education Models. 

•I. Ask the class participants to write a two-four page paper describing 

their career development, 
f). View and discuss the film: '*CartH?r Kducation." 

IV. Student Kvaluation: 

You will be evaluated on your understanding of the enabling and inhibiting 
factors noted in your perscHial career development. Note ail factors which 
have influenced you during your career development. 

V. Class Resources: 

1. ''Career Kducation'' (film). C.S. Department of Health Education and 
Welfare. 

2. lloyt. Catnr l-Altwatioii What it is and How to do if. 
:i Mai'land, What is Career Education^ 

\. Career Eduet don, A Handbook For hnpienientation. 
5. Olson, Career Exploration, KD {)M 511. 

Module No. 4 Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Coals: 

1, Provide an understanding of correlating Career Kducation with the 
academic subjects. 

2. Provide an understanding of the process used in developing Career 
Kducation curricular materials. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. He able to identify methods of correlatioii for all subjects that you 
teach. 

2. He able to describe the relationship among goals, objectives, learning 
activities, evaluation, and rescmrces. 

3. He able to describe methods of expanding the four walls of the 
classroom. 

1. He able to identify and describe the themes for Career Kducation. 
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III. Inslruolor ArUvilus 

I . DisciKs '";jrrt»r I'Idiicnl ion ^kiIs and iicadeniic yoals in terms of nielhods 

of {'()rr('l^lMn^ tin* two sets of ^o^lls, 
12. Descriht' i!u' relatlonshif) anions the eoniponents found in a module. " 

Develop a s;unf)le module on the ehalk[)oard, 
•t. .Ask cla.ss f)arli('if)ants to develof)ment a sample module in class. 
T). Ask class parlicif)ants to writi' an introduction to their unit. 

IV. i Uidenl K- aluation: 

\ n\ will l)e evaluated on ihe quality and comprehensiveness ol* your 
inlioduction. Vou will he evaluated on th( description, method of inte- 
jSraliii*: the unit, .md correlation activities, 

V. Class Ke>t)urces: 

\ . Olson. (\n-.' DriYtopwotil Cotuponcnls, Kl) OIM rj()9. 
2. Olson. "A.c Approach to Career Kdueation in West Virginia." 
('(//•( cr l-'.iliHvhoii, A HwhUhh)!; hur hnplcmciilQlion. 

Module No, 1) Teaching Strategy: 

Lecture 

I. Course Coals: 

1. I^rovide inrori:iatit)n concerning the importance of sell* understanding 
and sell" :'.ccef)ta.M'e. 

2. Provide .» ( '^-ep" uali/alion ol" the important role ol* sell' esteem as it 
relales U) ( areer Kdueation. 

II. Student ()l)iectives: 

I. \W aUe to descril>e methods which f)r()vide I'or diTlVrenees in individual 

interests, ..'titudes. abilities, and aptitudes. 
12. He al:''' to identify methods of increasing the options for .students in 

their fi.'i Kre eartuTs. 
.'5. \W able lo identify methods of enhancing self understanding and self 

aeceptanct*. 

•1. He able to identify methods of promoting decision making abilities. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Discuss completion of the sample module and testing it in tlie class- 
room. This will be discus.sed in Module No. H. 

2. Discuss tht^ value system and the forces which 'nlluence values. 

3. Discuss activities which will enhance .self understanding and self accef)t' 
a nee. 

■\. Dis(Hiss tlie role of "significant others" as it relates to school personnel. 

IV. Student Kvaluation: 

You will be evaluated in your unit on the degree to Aliich you incorporate 
activities whi( h help students gain a better .stlf understanding and self 
ac<*eptanee. 

V. Cl.i ilesources: 
Sources Availa[)le 

Module No. '6 Teaching Strategy: 

Discussion 

I. Course (loals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the classification systems for occupations. 

2. Provide a conceptualization of the value of academic skills and their 
relation.ship to career education. 
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II. SUuli'iil ()l)ji'( ti\i's: 

1 . \W to idi'iil ilV \;ir iiMis nu'thnds of classiryin^ ot'cupaiioiis. 

2. IU» ahli' lo idiMilily a r{'|)rt'si'nlativi' sanipleof occiipiilions in a selected 
oeeiipaliona! faniiiy. 

!i. \W able lo illustrate (he value of subjeels (subject utility) as they relate 
1 1) cari'ers. 

1. lU' able lo dr.scrib«.' nielhods ol* correlaliiiK Career Kducation with 
academic subji'cls. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. Disi'uss till' classilicalion of occupations. 

2. Discuss t)ccu[)ational information as it relati's lo sociological and 
psychological factors. 

'^. Discuss I be value of subject content as it relates to careers. 
1 Discuss methods of correlating subject content with Career Kducation. 
f). .Ask participants lo select an occupational area and list represi'ntative 
occupations for I he unit they will develop. 

I\\ Student Kvaluation: 

Vou will be evaluated on your list of representative occupations in relation- 
ship lo the ^rade level and subject(s) that you teach. Later you will be 
evaluated on the (ie^ree to which you cite sociological and psychological 
factors related to work. 

V. Class Re.sf)urces: 

1. "Teachi'r, Your Work Kthic is Showing." .\ I' Joi/n/a/, January, 1973. 
1. "What till' Kuture Holds for the Meaning of Work/' AV Journal, 
claiiuary, \ 

:\\ncrk'an Vocational Journai March, 1972. 
•I. (hvufnitional Ouilook Handbook. 
f). Dictionafy of Occupational Titles, 
(). Career Education, A Ihindbook For Implementation. 



Module No. 7 Teaching Strategy: 

Developmental 

L Course Goals: 

1. Provide an understanding of the role of performance objectives. 

2. Provide an understanding of the mechanics of writing performance 
objectives. 

II. Student Objectives: 

L He abl'.' lo differentiate affective, psychomotor, and cognitive objec- 
tive::. 

2. He able to describe the advantage and criticisms of performance objec- 
tives. 

3. He able to discuss the rationale for the use of performance objectives. 

4. Be able to write performance objectives in the affective, psychomotor, 
and cofinitive domains. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1 . Describe the relationship between goals and objectives. 

2. Disctiss the use of performance verbs and their relationship to evalua- 
tion. 

3. Illustrate methods of writing performance objectives in the knowledge, 
attitude, and skill domains. 

'1. Ask the class participant lo select caieer education goals and write three 
performance objectives for each domain. 
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IV. SUkIcmU Mviilualion: 

You will ht> i'\ahuilr(l ofi |lu» cjUMlih of vour ohjeci ivus and ihv decree 
to which ihi'V rolale lo thi- ^oals in {\\rvvr Kdiicalion. 

W Class Resources: 

1 . Ma^^iiT, IWparinn hislruclunutl Ohjcclavs, 

2. lli'rnancliv., Wriltim licharn)ral OhjcrUivs. 



Module No. 8 Teaching Strategy: 

I.eL'ture-lieaction 

I, Course Cioals: 

1. Prnvidi' iiii uiuiiTsiandinj; of ihe conipoiUMils which comprise ihe in- 
slructional resourci* uiiil. 

2, Pr()\ich' an undersiandin^ of llie process used to develop an instruc- 
lional ri'source unii. 

II, Student Objectives: 

1. Me able (o idiMitify ihe components which comprise the instructional 
resource unil . 

2. lU'abli" lo di'scribe the purposes of each component. 
Me able to di'scribi' the content of each component. 

1, He able lo dmelop a module which illustrates the proper fimelion ol' 
each componenl. 

III, In.striictor Activities: 

1 , Discuss tin* relalionshi|) amoiij; the components foimd in a module. 

2. Discuss [)roblenis which tlu' cla.^s parlici[)ants an^ iMicoimtering. 

:r Discuss reactions to the testing of the sample module developed in the 
lourlh meeting. 

IV, Student Kvaluation: 

You will be evaluated on the module and its components. The evaluation 
will be ba.sed on the degree to which the module reflects a systematic 
approach of relating goals, objectives, learning activilies, evaluation and 
resources. 

V, (*lass Resources: 

1 . (leni'ral Learning Corporation. Carrrr lAlui alnni Resource (iui(l<\ 

2. Olson, "'An Approach to Career Kducation in West X'irginia." 



Module No. 9 Teaching Strategy : 

Experiential 

I. Course CJoals: 

1 . Provide experiences with malerials currentlv available. 

2. Provide information about .sources of comniercially produced materials. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1 Me able to identify materials that are available and applicable to the 
occupational area and subjects taught. 

2, Be able to describe the merits of various kinds of commercially pro- 
duced materials. 

3. He able to identify materials as affective, p.svcbomotor, or cognitive 
oriented. 



Ill, Instructor Activities: 

1, View selected films. Discuss attitudinal concepts illustrated in the films. 
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•J l.ish'ii Id srlerud .indn) Ciprs Discuss wlu'lluT iiudio liipes ;irf a viabl(' 
al)f)rocU'h lo rawvy I'dnr.it mii ss ill) sarious lv[)i's ol' sIiuUmiIs. 

:\. \W\]v\\ >vWi'\vi\ prniird luatiTials. Ask ioacluMs (o maki' (iMUalivf 
(ii'i'isious ahniu lluMr um» in llu» classroom, 

I. Discuss ihr asadabdiU of inalrrials and llu'ir usr in (he tiassrooni. 

fj Discuss si iidcni acliviiirs in Moduli' No. 10 il-'ifld Trip). 

I\ . SludiMil I'.vaiualion: 

Vtui will cNaluaicd on di'uror to which Ihr uiaU'rials \ ou cilc \u your 
iisl nl" n'sourct's help in achii'vui^i ihc slatfd objiH lives. 

\'. Class Ui'sourct's; 

1 . IVinled materials 
2 Tasscltcs 
:i I'llin sirif)N 
1 I'lhus 




Moduli' No. 10 TiMchin^SlraU'^y : 

V \v\(\ 1 rip 

I. Course ( loals; 

1 ProMde .ui o[)porlunit\ to assess the altiludis and \aUies ot workers in 

a f>arlicular occuf)alioiKil area. 
'2. I'roNide an opf)orluini\ to heller undiTsland Ihe role and eonlribulion 

of workers in a parlieiihiv oci iipalional area. 

II. Sludenl Ohiei lises: , , • 

1 He ahle lo tdiMilifv The altiludes and values ol workers and (heir 

rt'laiionshi[> lo leisure (inu* aetivllifs. 
2. \\v ahle to di'scrihe the |>hysieal and iMUolional seiun^ ol the work 

plaeiv 

;}. He .d)le lo discribe ihe roll' and lonl rihul ion ol workers and (He 

reialions[ii|) to olher occU|)al ional areas. 
1. \W ahle lo describe the career requirenuMils and career ladders and 

lalUces. 

III. Sludenl .\rltvilies: 

1 srheduh' field tri|) wi'h aulbori/ed [)ers()nnel. 

•1. Head: ^. . ure ae.d read informalion available aboul Ihe oruani/alion and 
its eiM[)lo\ ees. 

:\. Wriie: I'repare a li^t ol' questions \()U desire answert'd. 

l" \"i^it the oruam/atioii and talk lo [)ersoiniel al virions lob levels. 

."). Write: A ca[)sn!e re[)orl of y(Uir findun»s. 



IV. Sludenl I .valiial ion : 

Vou w dl he cvalualed on llii' thoroughness of your questions and answers as 
noted in s our w ritten report 

V. Class Resources: 

1 . Business and indust rial oriiani/aiion |)ersoiuiel. 
■J Occupational and [)roinolional information. 

Module No. II Teaching Strategy: 

Interaction 



I. Coursi» Coal i i i 
1. Pro\ide an atmosphere in whidi id'-as and concerns can he ex(■han^e(l 

W H !l fellow leaclu»rs 
l^ l'ro\ide an atmosphere in which feed baek ean he provided by the 

professor. 
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II SludiMil Object ivrs: 

1. Hv abh' (() idiMilils iiiid express ('(Micerns abiKit tbo development of 
Career Kdiiealion inatiTials. 

2. Be able to sbare your ideas and approaehes to 'u» development of 
materials. 

\W able tw aeeept eritieism of the approach you are eurrently usin^. 
I. lie able to aeei'pt ideas and approaehes and riwise the materials. 

III. Inslruetor Activities: 

1 . Diseiiss developmental efforts of the instruetional resource units. 

2. Diseuss problems eneounU'red by the class participants. 
Discuss till* role and purpose of the advisory committees. 

• I. l)is(HKs committee meetings (Module Nos. \2 and 11) and student 
aetivities. 

IV. StU(leiU Evaluation: 

You 'A ill be evaluated on the quality of your instructional resource unit. 
The class will not be plai'ed on llu' bi^ll curve and compared with each other, 
riierefore. finM fri'e to share ideas. 

V. Cla.ss Resources: 

1 . Kellow Teachers. 

'J School Administralors 

A. Professor of Career luiucation 



Module No. 12 Teaching Strategy: 

Committee 

L ( ourse Cioals: 

1. l'rovi(l(» an o[)[)ortunity for seli'cted teachers to critique the instruc- 
tional ri»s()urcc unit . 

2. Provide the author of the instructional resource unit with specific 
rccomnuMulations conceminfi ari'as of nnision. 

IL Student Objectives: 

1. He abli* lo juslify tlu* occu[)ational area and representative occupations 
found in the unit . 

li. Ml' able lo justify nu'thods of illustrating the (hemes: self. I'ducation, 
anc^ cari'i»rs. 

i). He able to justify llu» ^oals. obji»ctives. li'arnin^ a''tives. evaluation, and 
re';()urciN. 

I. Be able (o iustif> nu'tluxl^ and techniques of corri'lalin^ career educa- 
tion u ith the acadenuc disciplines. 

III. Student ActivUies: 

1. lU'purJ ()r:ill\ re|)(jrt to the commilttH^ on areas nt)ti'(l in the above 

0l)|lM ( i\i»s. 

2. Discuss: Allow for com[)liMe and thorough discu.ssioii of the instruc 
t ional resource* unit . 

ii. Write: .\()t(» all r^Moinnu'iulalions made by the committei*. 

I . lies isi'; Make revisions to 1 lu» unit which you think are appropriate. The 
siunatures of nuMubcrs of the connnitliv indicati' that sou l.ave pro- 
vidi'd them wnh an opportuiiitv' to express their fei»lin^s about the 
various componiMits. 

I\'. Student Kvaluaiion: 

^■ou will evaluated on the objectivi»s as llu\v are refUrted in your unit. 

V. Class |{i»s()urces: 

1 . Teachers, counselors, supervisors, and administrators. 
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Moduli' No. \:\ IVachins Strati'Uy: 

Discussion 

I. Course Cloals: 

1 . Provide Tor a review ol' liu» eiirrieuluni devi'lopnienl niodi'i. 

2. Provi(li» for a revii'sv ol* llu' leeiiniqui's and proeeduri'S usi'd in dt'vi'lop- 
in^ currieular niati'rials. 

II. SludeiU Objectives: 

1. 1^1' al)ii' lo ifii'mily eoniponeiUs and indieale options available to tlu» 

ti'aclier in di'Vi»k>pin^ iiiati'rials. 
'J. He able to descvibi' perrorinatiei' ob|i'etives and idenlily tlu'ir ri'latioii- 

sliip to otiuT eotnponents. 
r \W abli' lo (ii'scribe ti'eliniqiii's and procedures in eorrelatin»» eari'er 

edueation with the ai'adiMiiie diseipiini'S. 
I. \W abii» to di'scribi' the i.'iationship ann)ii^ ri'sourees noled in tin* 

li'arnin^ aetivitii's component, tlu' ri'sourei' eoniponiwit . and relVrenei'S. 

III. Instructor Activities: 

1. l)iscus.s pro^ri'ss in di'vi'iopin^ uistruetional ri'souree units. 
2 Discuss problems iMieounti'red by the class participants, 
i. Assist ti'achiTs in their I'lTorts. 

IV. Student Kvaiuation: 

^'ou will hi' esaiuali'd on your unit, tei'hniqui's. and proceduri'S l'oilowin»i 
Moduli' \o li>. 

V. Class Kesources: 

1. Olson. "An Approach lo Career I'lducation in West Viv^^inia.'" 



Module No. 11 Teaching Stratejiy: 

Committee 

I. Course Cioals: 

1 . I^rovide :m op[)ortunil\ Tor business and industrial personnel to critique 
the instructional resource unil. 

2. Troside the author of tin* iiisl ructioiud resource unit with specific 
recommendations coiu-ernin^ areas of revision. 

II. Student Objectives: 

1. lie able tu iustif\ ihc occupational area ami reprcsentalive occupations 
fouiel in t he unit . 

2. r.c ahic In lUstifN the Icarnmu activities in h'nns o* the representative 
(H rllpat lOMs. 

A. i;r able iij idcntilN afrcriisc and coumlise compoiienis of the descrip 
Use information. 

I. Kc able to i(lentif\ sources for field I rips and resource roe models. 

III. Student Activities: 

1. Keporl: Oralis repor! aiul si»ek oul mfurmation on areas noled in the 
ano\e ob|e( ; ises. 

2 Discuss: \lloss for coinpleti» and thorou^^h discussion of the inslrue- 

t lonal resonrci» unit . 
:>. Write: .\ot(» all riM'ominendations made by 1 he conunitlee, 
I. Kevise: Make resisions lo th(» unil which vou Ihink are appropriate. The 

siunaiure of member^ of the commit tee indicate I hat yoi have provided 

them wilh an opportunity to express their feelings about the vari()Us 

components. 
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IV. Sludi'tU Evaluation: 

Kollowiii^ Moduli* No hi, \uu will l)c I'valualed on your unil. 

V. Class Ri'sourct's: 

I . lUisiiU'ss aiui indusirial personnel. 

Moduli* No. If) Teaching Strategy: 

Lecture 

I. (*ourse (loals: 

1. I'rovidr iurorinalioii alioul melhods and lecliniques of evalualiii^ the 
eftVciiveiiess of du' insi ruct ional resource luiil . 

2. IVovide an uiulersi.andin^ ol' llie procedurj's lur revising tlie unil. 

II. Student Objectives: 

I . He al)ie lo icUMilifv sludent veaeltons in (ernis of etfectiveness. 
li He able to translate student su^j^i'st ions in uTiusof enVcliveness. 

3. Hi' able t.» idenlilN your feelings al)out the el'l'eciivene.ss of tlie unil. 

1. He able to systeniat ieally revise tlie eomponeiits (d' the unit. 

III. Instructor .Activities: 

1 Discuss 1 111' loncept of validation. 

2. Describe the various techniques used to determine the effectiveness of 
career education uiiils. 

A. Determine how teachers tire currently vai'datin.: their methods and 
materials. 

1. Assist cliiss partici[)aiits in desi^iiin^ systematic :'.[)pr()aches to validating 

all components of I hi* unit . 
f). Ask till' teachers to |)re|iare a written statcin^Mit describing their 

planned \alidation procedures. 

IV. Student KvaluatitMi: 

N'ou will be esakuited on the approac.i that you have de.>.l^ned to determine 
the effect i\eiie.ss of the unit. 

V. Class IU»s()urces: 

I . ('(in-rr Kiluruiioiu A Ihindhuok Far lin/)lcfncnlali<jfi. 

Module No. IB Teachin^i Strategy . 

Discu.ssion 

I. Course Coals: 

]. l*ro\ide tiiforniiit ioii about t he cont inu inu efforts m Career l'!ducation 

in '!n» Stale aiul local school sVsiem. 
•J. PrnMdc information about (lc\elopmcnlal and iMif)lementatio!i efforts 

of I lie local school ^yNii-ni. 

II. Student ()bjectiv(»s: 

1 . lie al)l(» to describe State and local efforts in ( 'areer Kd neat ion. 
li. He able (o ifleiiljf\ iin[)lementat ion strate^ies to be used in your 
elas'^tooni . 

.'). He able to describe continuation (efforts following; the comi)li'tion of 
\ our unti . 

III. Instructor .\ctn ilies: 

1. HroMfle final iiisi riici ioiis on methods I'or turninu in materials which 

lia\e beetl (le\elope(l 
Li. Discuss follow up activiiies. 
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IV. SludiMil KvaluiilKMi: 

You will \)v cvaluaU'd on tlir (Ir^rrc to which th(^ iinil rcClccts the Ihcmrs 
and ^oals Tor a particular ocruf)ati()nal area. The unit should relied learninjj 
acM\ilies which are appropriate to the objectives and urade level. Adequate 
suhject correlation should i)e noted. 

V. (Mass Resources: 

1. (\itrcr lulucatnm. A llandhuuk Far Iviplvnivnialiou. 

2. Olson. ".An .Approach to ('areer lOducation in West Virginia/* 

CAREER EDUCATION PRACTICUM 

An instructional resource unit is implemented and validated during the 
time that you are enrolled in this course in career education. 

The course focuses on the development and 'or refinement of ne(»ds assess- 
ment techniques, definition of career education, career education ^oals. perform- 
ance (»^)jectives. procedures (iucludinj; correlation techniques), student activities, 
resources, and evaluation techniques. The development of new c<»mponents or 
the refinement of existing components is based on their effectiveness as 
measured by the teaciier. 

The ^oals of ihe course are to assist educat(^rs in implementing career 
education instructic^ial resource units, to develop an awareness of the effective- 
nes.s of the unit, and to further develop and or refine the components of the unit 
to increase the effectiveness of career education. 

The student objectives of the course are as follows: 

1. To inteiirate career education into the elementary and secondary curricula 
through the use of the instructional resource units. 

2. To assist children and youth achieve career education goals and subject 
goals through didactic and experiential learning as noted in the instruc- 
tional resource units. 

3. To validate the components igoals. objectives, learning activities, evalua- 
tion procedures, and resources) found in the instructional resource units 
by changes, additions, and deletions. 

I. To inleract with other educators about the accomplishments, failures, 
problen^s. and concerns which have btuMi encountered during the imple- 
mentation. 

5. To share concrele experiences related to teaching strategies, e.g. field trips, 
hands-on activities, role plaving. etc. thro.igh the use of slides. 

The student activities of the course are as follows: 

1. '/((/(■// ihv vurcvi rdiivuiinn luiii which uvs (h^i.rlopcd during thv first 
.^iim'stcr. Kvery effort must be mad(' to teach career education as a pari of 
the subjects wliich are curr(Mitly bein^ »aught. However, extra time is often 
needt»fi to accomplish certain learning activiMes. Continuous effort must be 
expended to illustrate the value of the subject(s) taught and their relation- 
ship t(^ the student's world and the world of work. 

2. Anvn^cincnls will be niadv for the local coori'huiior vui your professor to 
c/s/7 war dassrootn. We will be interested in problems and concerns that 
you may liave, the students' r< actions to what they have been involved in, 
and samples of the students' work. 

3. Take Ivn to ticvnly photographic slides of students, teachers, parents, and 
business and industrial personnel involved in career education activities. 
Contact vour local coordinator to make arrangements for the use of a 
cani(»ra if you do not have one. Take candid pictures rather than having 
people pose for the pictures. 'Cry to include people in all of your pictures. 
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1. liiisril (<// llu' nilulaliini pronuliitv.^ iisnl, nmhc the iirccssary ivuisicnis to 
\inu' iniil lV:u lu'rs i»t'ni'rall\ I'iiwl llutl (hey have \\o[ iiu'liuh'd all of the 
Iraniin^ actisitii's which arr involvi'd in llu» unit. New resource materials 
ari' generally Uuatetl aFler llu» unit is coiupleled. These iwv areas (learning 
aelivilies and resources) are generally the ones which ari' altered to (he 
j^realesl dcorei*. However, he sure (hat your ^oals and objectives are 
ap|)rt)priaie also. 

1). Miaul the ////•(•( ^icninmrs trhich atv ^chvilulcil for (his scincslcr. The t'lrsl 
seminar concerns itself wilh or};ani/at ional mailers. The second seminar 
will (leal wilh pr(»hlems and conci'rns which you have. He prepared to 
discu.ss Ihesi' prol)liMns and concerns wilh us when we meel. The third 
stMiiinar will consisl of slide pvesenlalions by each, of you. He prepared to 
lalk inTormally about your career education experiences. Hrinjj samples of 
your sludent's work ifilu-y are availalile, 

Sample validalion forms (only Ihe firsl [)arl of each form is reproduced) 
which may be used by Ihe sludenls of Ihe course are as follows: 

VALIDATION FORM I 
Objectives: 

1. Ari' Ihe objeclives slaled in perft^rmance or behavioral terms; yes no 

2. If no. what performance term sliould be u"ed? 

To what decree are Ihe stucients achitvin^ the stated perl\)rmantv? 



4. Sliould the perfornKmce objective l)e alleredV yes no 

If yes, how sliould il l)e slaled? 



ALIDATION FORM 11 



Title ot Unit 

Teacher tirade 

Objective 



Goal 



1. Te u'hinj' Strategy 
Kffeetiveness I 



unsatisfactory poor average good outstanding 
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VALIDATION KOUM 111 

AiUH'dotal KtH'ord of , 

List hi'havior of llie sludeiil which indiratt's that the cariMT education ^oals art^ 
or are not bein^ achieved. 



VALIDATION FORM IV 

Daily Lo^ oT Career Kducalion Activities 



Datt* 


Time 


Activity 


Teacher Reaction 


Student Reaction 













DEVELOPING CURRICULAR MATERIALS 

Steps in Tnit Deveh)pment 

Tiu- development of resource units must t'oMow a systematic proces^s Lo 
assure that the unit possesses tlie appropriate components which will achieve the 
desired outcome. The steps to be utilized in developing care(»r education 
eurricular materials {KA'D which are correlated with academic, general, and 
vocational subjects are as lollows: 

1. Note the ^oals and objectives lor the content that you are currently 
teaching. These ^oals and objectives are for your use only. Do not include them 
in your unit. 

2. Decide upon the broad occupational or career area with which your 
students will be concerned. This decision is based upon the structure of the 
career education model and the relationship between the subject content and tlie 
occupational area. The unit should be based upon many occupations found 
within a career :irea. 

:}. Select the career education student ^oals from the list that you have 
been provided. Select the ^oals for the entire unit. Assign the ^oals to modules 1, 
2, 3. etc. You may want to ^roup certain [^oals which are similar. Use the 
resource unit worksheet in assigning the goals to various modules. 

t. Select the module which represents the goals which should be 
achieved first. Write objectives which will indicate that the goals have been 
achieved for one of the modules. 



DccKif upnii !()♦■ Mi;i|.M- Ifiirluiv^ profiMliirc whirh will luMisfftco 
V">^^' ini-dui pLiMim. eh Wren (hill (or viwU in;iu,r irachi'no 

promlmv. many Iranmm a( li\iii(s iioin oihcr icachinii pion*(luivs niav also hv 
used. Nonv cimsion should hv i)asiMl upon ilir o^als and ()i)|(r(i^(^s for thr 
P;!ni( ular inodulr. \ ou will uaiK lo cxpaiui this srciion Coilowiib' the scUrlion 

iiasi-d ufXMi ihi' oi)t('( ii\(«s. a \ariri\ of liMinino acllviiics which will 
hdp sludnits ach.fvr ihc oh|icii\is aiv srhMird. Noir sulmvls wilh which 
acliMlUN arc corvciaiiM' in iln» proc('(liiV(» I'oluinn. 

7. Sclirt (he rcsoiinvs lo hr iisrd in each module which will help iho 
siudcnt achic\c ihv ohjcciivcs. 

S. Decide upon (he e\alua(ioii tnediods and procedures (o be used lo 
ascerlani (he deoree lo which ihe learnino aeiiviiies have helped Ihe sludenl 
aeliU've ihe ohj{>cl iv{>s. 

Kesoiirce Unit Worksheet 

Suhjecl ^^oals: 



<)ccupa(ional or Cancer Awu 

Module No. ] 

Career l-iducalion (ioals: _ 

Perrorniaiu (» OhjiM * i ves: _ 

Teacitiuii Proe(»dure: 



Module \o. 2 

( areer Kciucalion (Ioals: 

Performance Objeelives; 

Teaching Proec^dure: . 



Module No. W 

Career Kduealioii Croals: 

Performance ()l)jeciiv(»s: 

Teaehini* IVocedure; 



Module \(). 1 

(*ar{»{>r Kdiicalion (u>als: 

Performance Objectives: 

Teachmu Proeculure: 



Module No h 

( areer Kducalion (Ioals: 

P<»rf()rmanee Objectives: 

Teaehinji Procedure: 
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Module Ni). i) 

CariHT Kducation (IduIs: 

Pert'ormanco Objoclives: 



Unit P'ormat 

CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE UNIT 

Grade Level — 

Title: iSeUvt a «nal from the list that you have been provided.) 

Ohjeelves: (Write objectives in terms of student behavior whieh is expected to 
indicate that the \ini\\ has been achieved.) 



Procedures 



cedCHO. ln<J«c.ite the 
.if.intHMTH'nts t)e tti.ido Dy 
the liMchtM, fiLUcr tJls h) 
l)( s^cummI, .nnl \hv kmds 
o( jssist.ince to the 
•.toilont N(Mt) coirel.ttion 
with scho ol sul)|ticts.) 



Student Activity 



(List in di)t.»il the activities 
which tire to be used to 
ijchiove the objectrves.) 



Resources and 
Evaluation 



Resources- (Identify the 
l)ooks. films, materials, 
etc. in brief form that are 
to l)e used to achieve the 
obiectivRs. If the activity 
calls for a visit by a re- 
source person, list names 
of potential role models. If 
the activity calls for a field 
trip, list potential sites.) 

Evaluation: (Uescnhe pre- 
cise procedures to be used 
to ascertain the deqree to 
which the ob)ectives have 
heen achieved, for ex- 
ample, anecdotal records, 
conlerences, discussion, 
formal tests, interpretive 
exercises, observation, 
fatinq sctiles and/or work 
samples.) 



Student Goals 

1 Sr//- I'mln'^liunlin}:: To appraise one's interest, beliefs, attitudes values, 

needs. Tears, likes, dislikes, abilities, disabilities, aptitudes, and hmitations 
') Sc//* '(cr(7>/(///(V To aeeept with ronHdenee and security one's negative and 

p<,sitivt> attributes while weishini^ inhibiting and I'acilitating factors m terms 

of tentative plans tor the present and luture. 
3 Diiinih' and WnrUi of Others: To value others as unique individuals who 

posslVs varvin^ degrees of negative and positive traits and as respected 

individuals who contribute to the welfare ot others. 
4. Social Needs: To r.-cogni/e that jobs emerge and diminish because ol the 

social Nalue of the resulting products and services. 
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5. Psychic Vutuc of WtH'lr 'lo ('X[)orio!U'e !he intrinsic satisfaction of work 
beyond the financial rewards, c.^., pliysical, emotional, social, creative, etc. 

6. Life .S/.v/cs and Work: To recognize the relationship between lifestyles and 
the dictates of the work situation, e.g., financial, hours of work, geographi- 
cal location, physical, emotional, social, creative, etc. 

7. Sciiucntial Plamiitm: To investigate edueaMonal and experience requisites 
for career options and tentatively and continuously plan various alterna- 
tives. 

8. Ailjtistmcitt itful Flexibility: To experience the complexities of society and 
learn to cope with social and work expectations. 

9. Interpersonal Skills: To develop the skill to interact effectively in a variety 
of situations while being aware of the needs of others. 

11). Acdilcniic IhulcrHlandin^: To appraise academic abilities, disabilities, 
aptitudes, and limitations. 

11. Academic Acceptance: To accept ones strengths and weaknesses while 
maximizing the positive factors and minimi/ing negative factors in terms of 
present and future plans. 

12. Acecfytiince of Others: To value others who possess varying degrees of 
academic strengths and weaknesses as unique individuals with the potential 
for success in many occupations. 

Sithject rtility: To perceive the value of academic, general, and vocational 
subjects in terms of their function in the world outside the classroom. 

14. Subject Correlation: To perceive ways in which subject content is functional 
within and outside the classroom in the career world. 

15. lulucational /U'c//t^c.s; To investigate and formulate alternative educational 
and experience paths which allows the individual access to various careers. 

Hi Coininunication!<: To gain skills in thinking, listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and referencing. 

17. Muthematical: To gain skills in conceptualizing and operationali/.ing con- 
cepts, .such as, numbtTs. sets, notations, equations, inequalities, principles, 
arithematic operations, mathematical application, geometric operations, and 
measuremerU. 

18. Scientific Procci^^: To conceptualize and operationalize the process of ob- 
servation, dt^scription. classifying, generalizing, hypothesizing, defining, ex- 
perimenting, and concluding. 

lU. (\irccr I'nderstandin^: To appraise abilities and limitations in terms of 
n*sponsibilities. tniancial. willingness to postpone gratification, oppor- 
tunities, etc. 

20. Career Acce/ytancc: To accept abilities and limitations in terms of inhabiting 
and facilitating factors and relate potential career opportunities to tentative 
|)l(>ns. 

21. Wdiun^ Worh: To vakuNill forms of work in terms of its contribution to the 
welfar(M)f (he individual and socit»ty. 

22. Occa/udionul World: To understand the structure and methods of classify- 
ing oci'upations and recognize^ sources of information and experience. 
Fconoinics: To understand the relationship between (occupations and the 
production, distribution, and I'onsumption of goods and services. 

^•1. Supply atid Demand: To recognize that supply and demand stimulates or 
retards opportunities and is a factor to be considered in planning a career. 

lb. hnitation of Worhen;: 'ib personally become involved in physically, 
mentally, and emotionally imitating the role of workers who demonstrate 
effective work habits. 
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20. Hxpl(tralh)H of Worl: To i'\f)l()r(' activilics ol' worktTs to learn "rirsl hand" 

oT the anVrlivt'. co^iuliv^'. and f)sy('hoiii()l<)r dinuMisions that accompany 

various kinds of work. 
27. h'rcision Skills: To ^ain entry level precision skills related lo Ihe alTeclive, 

cognitive, and psychomotor dimensions ol' an occiipalion or a duster ol' 

occupations. 

Teachint; procedures and Student Activities 

1. /''/(•/(/ Kxpcricncrs of a cultural and career nature which broadens the 
students experience base: i)usiness. industry . community, home, and educa- 
tional institutions (coupled with planning, interviewing, drawinji pictures, 
photographs). 

2. Intcrprrsona lnlcraclii)n which allows one to verbali/e his attitudes and 
values while also l)econ*...iji aware oT the attitudes and values of others; bu/.z 
sessions, career club, discussion, oral reports, sin^in^, l)rainstormin^, slu)w 
and tell, listening, recordinji. student demonstration, committee work, 
debates. 

3. Hands-on Aclicilics which help illustrate abstract theory: bulletin boards, 
mod(»ls, displays, drawinj^s, exhibits, murals, clay work, microscopes, paint- 
ing, making lilms. making books, printing newsletters, care for aquarium and 
ti»rrarium. making posters and maps. 

■J. .\fulU-Mcclia Artirilirs which stimulate interest and /or provide additional 
clarification of nebulous concepts: audio tapes, books, films, film-strips, 
pamphlets, pictures, slides, television, video tapes, visuals, read books, read 
news papers. 

5. Rosourcc Role Modols with which children and youth can identiiy and learn 
first hand of feelings, emotions, and values of workers; interviewing, ques- 
tioning^, listening, discussion. 

ti, Urscuirh Arliciln's which provide additional information about careers and 
related concerns: intevviewinji, pictures of workers, scrapbooks, write 
letters, write plays, write reports, library research, surveys, collections, polls. 

7. Siniulaliun and Role l^layin^ activities which allow students to try work 
roles to better understaiid how I hey feel about themselves and careers; 
dramati/alion. ^ames. pantomime. pUlys. puppet shows, radio and television 
programs, student teaching. 

8. Work Rxpcrirncr activities through paid or voluntary services in the home, 
school, and community. These experiences alh)w the student to determine 
the psychic factors about spcM'ific types of work roles and the de^^ree to 
which the student's needs are met throutjh specific work roles. 
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